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“oe EARLY TIME 


Every ounce a Man whisky / 


THE UMPIRE can’t always be right—but you can when- 
ever you buy Early Times. It’s hearty but never heavy, 
all whisky, fine whisky, such wonderful whisky that it’s 
the favorite straight bourbon in all Kentucky where the 
best of bourbons come from. So to call ’em right, always 
call for Early Times—every ounce a man’s whisky— 
every man’s best whisky buy! 





Kentucky’ Favorite Straight Bourbon .. +100: 


EARLY TIMES. DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 











OU HAVE A BETTER JOB than your father—better 
Revs, better living—because you have better 
machines that help you produce more. 

Those machines were bought by your company 
out of past profits. 

But because of higher costs and higher taxes, 
American companies in recent years have been able 
to set aside out of profits only 45% of the cost of 
the new machines needed, to stay in business. The 
balance of 55% had to come chiefly from sale of new 
stock, and borrowing—and if there were no profits, 
no one would lend. 

Suppose—when the machines in your department 
wear out—your company hasn’t enough stored-up past 
profits to draw on, and has only this 45% set aside? 
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How to shrink Ameriea 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING 


Then they can only pay for 45% as many new 
machines. Fifty-five percent (more than 5 out of 10) 
of the men in your department could be let out. 

Fewer jobs, fewer goods manufactured, and lower 
standards of living. 

Fine for the communists who hate profits and 
everyone who makes them. Fine for America’s 
enemies who want to see our production go down. 
But tragic for the 5 men out of 10 who are laid 
off; and tragic for all the nation. 

America has become great by growth—and profits 
are the life blood of growth. Attack them and you 
attack yourself. A shrinking America would be a 
miserable place to live. 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers, 
The Annual Economic Review 
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It’s the only one of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines 
that screens its readers for the BUY on their minds! 


a, 


HE fact that Better Homes & Gardens circulation exceeds 
3/4-million families is reason enough to give it top consid- 
eration in anybody’s advertising plans. 
But BH&G is actually bigger than such big figures indicate. 


You see, BH&G hit the top without resorting to fiction, sensa- 
tionalism, general news photos, or any of the usual lures, which 
attract people—but fail to regard their status as good customers. 


Of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines in America, only 
BH&G got there by devoting itself to the BUY-minded—to 
those people who are constantly seeking things to try, things 
to BUY, to make their lives more complete. 

What is more, these families have the means to convert their 
interests into purchases—and they consider BH&G their tried 
and trusted buying counselor! They pore over BH&G’s well- 
thumbed pages as if touring their favorite market place—so, 
before they emerge, many a sale is born! 

Aren’t those more than sufficient reasons to use BH&G—as 
a key book on your media list? 

Let us tell you more about BH&G’s 34-million better-income 
families—screened for the BUY on their minds! 


of 32-Million Better Families 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 


















Mixup. Not in a long time had Wash- 
ington been through such a hectic and 
bewildering week . . . The “steel crisis” 
was unlike anything the Truman Ad- 
ministration had ever experienced 

For a while, nothing seemed to come out 
as planned . . . In the space of one hot 
day— 

The Government found itself hold- 
ing the entire steel industry under sei- 
zure—long after a federal court ruled it 
had no right to do so. 

Philip Murray, head of the Steelwork- 
ers Union, was presiding over a strike 
against the Government—something he'd 
said he never intended to do. 

“It is imperative that everything pos- 
sible be done to keep the mills in oper- 
ation,” declared Philip B. Perlman, the 
acting Attorney General . . . “Every min- 
ute counts; every second counts”. . . But 
nothing happened for hours. 

Meanwhile, the gigantic steel indus- 
try shut down—the very thing Presi- 
dent Harry Truman had said must be 
prevented at all cost His formula 
for preventing a strike had_ backfired 
into one of the fastest steel strikes in 
history. 


On the spot. Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer was affable, calm, poised 
—and obviously an unhappy man. 

By picking him to run steel, Harry 
Truman had put the Commerce Sec- 
retary right smack in the middle of a 
four-sided box made up of manage- 
ment, labor, the White House and the 
federal courts . . . Furthermore, the in- 
dustry he was supposed to run wasn’t 
running. 

As the strike entered its second day, 
Mr. Sawyer called a news conference . . . 
Reporters and photographers rushed to 
his office, ready for anything . . . Micro- 
phones blossomed on his desk . . . The 
floor and walis were strewn with radio 
and television cables, flash lamps and 
. . Twice the conference was 


cameras 


postponed while Sawyer got in touch 
with the White House. 

Finally, he walked into the crowded 
room and handed around a statement . . . 
Among other things, it said, in effect, 
that Congress ought to pass a law to say 
whether Mr. Truman had a right to do 
that which he had done long since—seize 
the steel industry in the name of the Gov- 
ernment . . . In an aside to reporters, Mr. 
Sawyer observed somewhat ruefully: 

“I didn’t ask for this job . . . I didn’t 
want it... I don’t regard myself as be- 
ing in any popularity contest.” 


Happy man. From the Commerce De- 
partment the reporters hurried to Presi- 
dent Truman’s news conference . . . If 
they expected to find a man worried and 
dismayed, they were in for a surprise . . . 
Mr. Truman was in excellent spirits. 

He chuckled when the expected bar- 
rage of questions about the steel case 
started . . . With a laugh, he assured 
everybody he has no ambitions to be- 
come a dictator . . . But, if he had any 
ideas for solving the steel situation, he 
carefully kept them to himself. 


The nation’s health. For a year now 
the President’s commission on health 
needs of the U.S. has been looking into 
the status of the American public’s ail- 
ments Last week, the commission 
chairman, Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, re- 
ported: 

Between 25 and 28 million Americans 
are physically handicapped. 

Eleven million have heart trouble. 

Six million have arthritis. 

One American in 18 eventually will 
be mentally ill, at the present rate. 

Sickness costs U.S. industry the equiv- 
alent of the full time of 2 million work- 
ers annually. 

And that is only part of the story 
Dr. Magnuson said it would take five 
years to get together complete statistics 
on the nation’s health. 
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This is Leonard A. Snyder, photographed at eight weeks | 


INTRODUCING [he Ybaungeet Mjohot Shere Omer 


Little Leonard Snyder of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., broke all known speed ; 


tecords in becoming a part owner 
of the Bell Telephone business. 


Minutes after he was born on 
December 28, 1951, his proud father 
telephoned the news to his aunt. 
She was so delighted that she im- 
mediately telephoned an order for 
five shares of American Telephone 


BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A. T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD 


and ‘Telegraph Company stock for 
the new arrival. Thirty-two minutes 
after Leonard was born, the stock 
was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the aver- 
age A. T. & T. shareholder, of 
course. But in the number of shares 
he owns, he’s just like thousands 
and thousands of others. For about 
half of all the owners of A. T. & T. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


are small shareholders, with ten 
shares or less. 

The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell 
Telephone business are people of 
all ages, from all walks of life, in 
every part of the United States. 

Thousands of churches, hospitals, 
schools and libraries and three hun- 
dred and fifty insurance companies 
also own A. T. & T. stock. 
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12 Months 
1951 vs. 1950 


Ist 3 Months 
1952 vs. 1951 
























FIRST in advertising growth 





























U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | + 49.7% | + 48.4% 
— 
BUSINESS WEEK | + 27.6% | + 30.4%) 
] 
FORTUNE | + 22.3% | + 23.6% § 
NEWSWEEK | + 14.2% | + 12.0% |) 
time | + 14.3% | + 5.6%/— 
NATION'S BUSINESS | — 12.1% | + 1.8%) 









Based on Reports by Publishers Information Bureau. 





% GAIN OR LOSS 

















FIRST in circulation growth 

















FIRST in newsstand growth 

















First 6 Months Full Year| 

1951 vs. 1950 1951 vs. 1980 | 

U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT + 23.0% + 18.1% 
NATION’S BUSINESS + 12.8% + 11.3% { 
TIME + 4.2% + 4.1% | 

BUSINESS WEEK + 2.1% + 3.6% 

NEWSWEEK + 44% + 2.5% 

FORTUNE - 45% —- 2.6% 

ee | 





Based on Statements of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


























% GAIN OR LOSS | 
First 6 Months Full Year j 
1951 vs. 1950 1951 vs. 1950 { 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | + 87.1% | + 46.2% |] 
FORTUNE | — 13.9% | + 0.9% 
TIME | + 0.4% | — 2.5%/ 1) 
| : 
NEWSWEEK | + 7.1% | - 5.5% 





NATION'S BUSINESS 


* 





BUSINESS WEEK 








* 











*No Newsstand circulation. 


Based on Statements of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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A non-duplicated market for the advertiser 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


























“BY MAIL DIRECT TO PUBLISHER” Fd © tet Fat Ya 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | 85.1% 84.9% 
TIME | 73.2% 76.1% 

FORTUNE | 66.7% 70.8% 

NEWSWEEK | 59.2% 56.6% 

BUSINESS WEEK | 52.7% 49.7% 

NATION'S BUSINESS 0.3% 0.3% 














Based on Statements of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





FIRST CHOICE WITH ITS READERS 


























90% | of "U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to BUSINESS WEEK 

86% of "U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to NEWSWEEK 

N% | of "U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to NATION’S BUSINESS 
75% of "U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to TIME 

91% | of "U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” subscribers do not subscribe to FORTUNE 








Based on a survey conducted by the independent research organization, Benson & Benson, of Princeton, New Jersey. 


The weekly magazine of essential news 
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expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


How an extra coil gives 
you extra light 
from G-E slimline lamps 
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A special chemical deposited on tungsten wire at each end of a 
fluorescent lamp helps start the stream of electrons that bring you 
light. When the chemical finally burns out or drops off, out goes 
the lamp. So in most fluorescent lamps, slimline and standard 
alike, wire twisted into a double coil is used to hold as much 
of the chemical as possible as long as possible. 


But General Electric lamp scientists found a way to coil the coil 
again — making a triple coil. This triple coil holds more of the 
starting chemical and holds it more securely. Used in G-E slimline 
and other General Electric instant-start fluorescent lamps, it gives 
you extra light for your money because it makes the lamps last 
longer. This is another example of why you can expect the best 
value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Strike trend still looks upward. Strikes continue to pay off. 
Wage trend, rising, means higher costs. Cost increases, however, are 
harder to pass on in price rises. Prices are not to rise much further. 











Profits, feeling some squeeze now, will feel more later. 

Industry, caught in the middle, is beginning to be under pressure to trim 
expansion plans, to find ways to get along with fewer workers in plants now 
working. The days of free-and-easy spending appear to be ending. 

Unemployment on a rising scale seems not far around the corner. 





It's the next President who will inherit the big headaches. 

Mr. Truman, during this year, can pass around favors in a big way. He has 
lots of money on hand, lots of power to spend it, a big heart. 

Mr. Truman's successor, however, will not be so fortunate. 

Money isn't to be quite so free and eaSy next year. Employers, caught in a 
wage-price squeeze, will not be quite so expansive in their borrowing and spend- 
ing; will be more wary of getting caught in Government-laid traps. 

The next President is due for a taste of deflation. Mr. Truman has had the 
fun that goes with inflation. He's getting out while getting is good. 











What the country will learn, probably by mid-1953, is this: 

Wage rates can be marked up and still not produce prosperity. Rates of pay 
per hour, for union workers, are not the key to continued good times. 

Jobs do not blossom just because pay per hour is raised. 

Capital cannot be kicked around, frightened, denied a fair return after 
taxes, and still be expected to venture in the way needed if jobs are to grow 
steadily in number. Capital is important, just like labor. 

Labor leaders can run into trouble by overusing their power. 











Pay increase in steel. will be followed by others. Rail workers are in 
line for a raise. Coal miners soon are to come up to the counter. 
Oil workers are assured a raise. Telephone workers are getting one. 
Textile workers, though, aren't getting more. Their industry is in a mild 
depression. Retail workers can't expect much. White-collar groups, in general, 


























are not sharing in raises being given this year to unions. 

Farmers, too, find their income slipping a little. 

It's a mixed picture even in 1952. Next year, the chances are, it will be 
&@ good deal more mixed. Labor leaders, probably, are tripping things up. 





Mr. Truman, under labor-leader pressure, did these things: 


(over) 











NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


1. Seized private property without due process of law. 
2. Refused to enforce the law of the land governing labor relations. 
3. Claimed powers that place the Executive above Congress and courts. 
Long-range implications of that situation far overshadow in importance the 
final deal giving steelworkers what they want. A President has made a challenge 
to the fundamentals of American Government. After .one President gets away with 











it, a later President--who may be even more power-hungry--has precedent upon 
which to base still more dictatorial acts. 


The lesson, which President Truman teaches, basically is this: 

Congress, even though opposed to the President, is not a real restraint on 
him when he wants his way. Mr. Truman ignored laws Congress made. 

Courts, like Congress, are not a real barrier to a President. 

The President, in Government as it has evolved, now is all-important. Con- 
trol of the Presidency is vital to any groups seeking favors or seeking protec- 
tion from Government. Executive power is Supreme. 

Courts and Congress are to be a weak barrier to a strong President. 











Why Mr. Truman feels supreme is easy to understand from a few facts. 

Vast funds, about 70 billions, are put in his hands to spend. Workers, 
more than 2 million of them, look to him as boss. A military force of 3.7 million 
men is under his command. Taxes, given to him to administer, can take up to 88 
cents of each dollar of individual income, 70 from corporations. 

Prices that mean life or death for a business are fixed by agents of the 
President. Rates of pay are subject to control by White House agents. 











Money can be given or withheld by the President. Tax favors can be given 
or denied, tax penalties imposed or withheld. Raises can be approved for some, 
denied to others. Price increases can be approved or rejected. 

A man's business can be taken from him by edict. Where Mr. Truman may take 
away a man's business, Some other President with equal authority will be able-to 
seize a union. Protection of the Bill of Rights, denied to property, then can 
be denied to individuals. Life then can be taken without trial. 

Mr. Truman claims the right to declare an emergency and then to set aside 
the protections that the Constitution is Supposed to afford. 

Drift in U.S. appears strongly toward executive dictatorship. 

















War _in Korea is at another turning point. War may end or flare up. 

Truce terms offered Communists give almost all they ask. Airfields can be 
built by Communists at will. Inspection in Communist areas will be nominal 
only. Poland and Czechoslovakia, controlled by Russia, can serve as "neutral" 
observers. Most prisoners will be driven back to the Communists. 

Communists balk, even so. They want U.S. to surrender. U.S. policy makers, 
after bending a knee further than U.S. ever bent it before for an enemy, hesitate 
to accept complete capitulation. 














Eisenhower, once back in U.S., will speak out on issues. 
Taft, already on record, has taken his losses. "Ike" may face some as he 
is forced out into the open. It's still strictly Taft vs. Eisenhower. 
Republicans, however, are far from sure they have the Presidency. 
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Now! The New LifeGuard Safety Tube—complete, positive and proved safety! 


BLOWOUT-SAFE! PUNCTURE-SAFE! 


Only the LifeGuard principle gives you positive 








safety in any blowout emergency! 





The only 100,000-mile 


ow! aT Last. A low-cost, practical 

way to make your car blowout- 
safe and puncture-safe, And we’re talk- 
ing about positive, complete, proved 
safety against all blowouts! 

It’s the New LifeGuard Safety Tube 
by Goodyear. It makes the worst blow- 
out harmless and seals its own punc- 
‘. tures. In 17 years, in millions of miles 














Blowout-safe! Experience has shown 

® that only a double air chamber gives 
you positive safety in all blowout 
emergencies. If outer chamber blows 
out, LifeGuard inner chamber still 
holds air, enough air to allow you to 
come to a safe, controlled, straight- 
line stop. 


Puncture-safe. Goodyear puncture- 

* sealant (a layer of gum rubber) flows 
into hole, seals puncture without loss 
of air. 


Re-usable! New LifeGuard Safety 

* Tubes can be removed and re-used in 
at least three sets of tires for 100,000 
miles or more of blowout-safe, punc- 
ture-safe driving! 


re-usable protection! 


You save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


of driving, we know of no case of failure 
of the LifeGuard principle in a blow- 
out emergency. 

And it’s re-usable! You can use a set 
of the New LifeGuard Safety Tubes for 
100,000 miles or more. You spread the 
cost over three or more sets of tires. 
For when your tires wear out you simply 
purchase Goodyear tires at the regular 





price. Remove the LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes from your old tires and install in 
your new tires. You save 20% to 43% 
per wheel. You get the surest protection 
you can buy! 

And these New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes by Goodyear hold air more than 
5 times longer than natural-rubber 
tubes, 

See your Goodyear dealer today. Find 
out how much you save on the re- 
usable New LifeGuard Safety Tube, 
the kind of practical protection every 
motorist can afford! 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


» GOODSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 































































Truman Played Lone Hand on Steel . . . Youth Losing 
Urge to Fly? . . . U.S. Aid Peps French in Indo-China 


President Truman’s first reaction to 
the court decision that he had acted 
in defiance of the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution in seizing the steel indus- 
try was one of anger. Mr. Truman’s 
temper cooled, however, when he 
could not find a Democrat in Con- 
gress to attack the court opinion. 


x &* * 


It was the President’s own idea to 
seize the steel industry regardless of 
lack of a law. The best legal opinion 
in the Department of Justice was that 
Mr. Truman lacked authority for his 
act, but that did not bother him. 


x oe 


Mr. Truman’s aversion to using the 
Taft-Hartley law to deal with big 
strikes is due, in part, to the fact that 
its use would throw strike troubles 
into the period after mid-1952 when 
politicians will want to be gathering 
votes rather than settling strikes. 


xk * 


It is a little embarrassing to the Su- 
preme Court to find that three out of 
nine Justices, faced with issues in- 
volving the power of the President, 
have been among the little group of 
intimates of Mr. Truman who some- 
times have gathered for cards. 


x & © 


Railroad brotherhoods, who cannot 
get the Government to give them the 
wage increases to which they think 
they are entitled, figure that Philip 
Murray, CIO head, gets his demands 
met by the White House because 
Murray has more votes in his pocket. 
CIO Steelworkers, whenever in trou- 
ble, run to the President for help. 


x ke *& 


Mr. Murray put on the most intense 
heat to get a big raise for the Steel- 
workers after President Truman said 
that he would not run again. The CIO 
official doubts that the next President 
will be as ready to use the power of 
Government to force pay raises at the 
bidding of favored labor leaders. 
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Whispers 


Gen. Mark Clark, who takes over a 
fighting war in Korea, is a military 
diplomat with extensive experience 
in dealing with problems in Europe, 
while Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who is 
ordered to a job of military diplo- 
macy in Europe, is an airborne fight- 
ing general with broad experience in 
the Far East. 


x & & 


Gen. Alfred Gruenther, who stays on 
as No. 2 man in Europe, will get his 
chance if Dwight Eisenhower should 
be nominated and elected President. 


x & *® 


There is nothing to the report that 


J. Howard McGrath, former Attorney * 


General, is going to run for the Senate 
from Rhode Island this year, side- 
tracking Senator John Postore. 
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It’s being whispered among sensitiv 
politicians that Eisenhower, if elected 
President, would favor a national sale; 
tax—a tax idea that has not been 
noted for popularity in the past. 


x * * 


General Eisenhower, after coming 


home, plans to live at the home of his 
wife’s mother in Denver, Colo., bothP 
before and after the Republican Con. f 
vention. “Ike” believes that a Western} 


residence is politically wiser than a 


New York residence and he has no} 
suitable place to stay in Abilene} 


Kans., his home as a youth. 


x kk 


High tax officials, some of whom were ¥ 
not able to make out their own income & 
tax returns correctly, managed to col- |) 
lect more than 300 billion dollars from | 


other taxpayers during their terms of 
office. Some of the big collectors of 
taxes got rich on salaries of $10,000 a 
year and had expense accounts, usu- 
ally denied other taxpayers, that 
sometimes ran up into five figures. 


x * & 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg and the Air 
Force he heads are increasingly con- 
cerned over growing evidence that 
American youth is losing some of its 
urge to fly. A sag in enlistment for 
flying service is persisting. 


tk * 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Staff 
Chief, wants atomic artillery shells, 
not atomic bombs, for tactical use 
with troops. After late atomic experi- 
ments, top ground commanders don't 
want to put reliance on bombs that 
might wipe out a whole division if 
poorly aimed. They remember past 
experiences with ordinary bombs. 


x © * 


High French officials are beginning 
to compliment U.S. on the speed-up 
in delivery of U.S. arms to French 
forces in Indo-China. Communists in 
that part of the world are finding the 
going rougher. 
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Call it heat fag, summer inertia, or what have you— 
efficiency suffers, accuracy suffers, work output suf- 
fers when the thermometer rockets high in the sum- 
mer. Don’t let it happen to your organization ! 

Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners are so easy to 
install! They require no ducts, no special plumbing. 
Work needn’t be interrupted. Used singly, or in 
multiple, they automatically bring efficient working 
comfort to surprisingly large areas at low cost. And 
they permit step-by-step air conditioning—no need 
to wait until you feel you can air condition all your 
offices or your entire home. 

Try this low-cost way to comfort in your own office 
or home. See how much better it makes you feel— 
how it boosts morale, increases efficiency, shuts out 


distracting street noises. Then call your nearest 


How to lick summer fatigue at low cost 
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Frigidaire Dealer or Distributor. Ask him to suggest 
other uses that will increase comfort and produc- 
tivity. He can show you three models in two sizes— 
and gladly plan a proper installation using the models 
that will do the best for you. Look for his name in 
the Yellow Pages of the phone book, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 





Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products for Offices 
Laboratories - Processing - Precision Assembly - Storage - Plant 
Lunchrooms - Medical Departments - Water and Liquid Cooling 


World’s largest builder of 


railroad air conditioning equipment 














Cool, dust-free laboratories — just one of 
the many benefits Frigidaire Room Air Con- 
ditioning permits. And Frigidaire, with its 
exclusive Automatic Selective Cooling, needs 
no attention, no dial-fiddling. Just set it— 
forget it. More cooling power automatically 
cuts in on hotter days! 


Used in multiple, Frigidaire Room Air Con- 





ditioners are an economic way to cool larger 
areas, such as general offices, engineering 
departments. No plumbing or special wiring 
is required, no work interruption is neces- 
sary. A low-priced way to increase produc- 
tivity — important in periods of high taxes. 





Protect your gauge room! Precision man- 
ufacturing areas, master gauge rooms...even 
the most delicate instrument work and check- 
ing can be safeguarded from dust, dirt, heat 
and humidity—conditions which can easily 
affect fine measurements and operations, and 
add to manufacturing costs and troubles. 
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Can you name these athletic females? 


Take a look at the weaker sex! 


They’ve made sports history on the tracks, on the 
courts, in the water. Thousands of articles, photos and 
films have recorded their feats and faces. 

But did you recognize swim star, Gertrude Ederle? 
Tennis queen, Helen Jacobs? All-round sportswoman, 
Babe Didrikson? Or did you only know the roller-pin 
champ at the right? 

She’s Maggie — Jiggs’ spouse! And she’s an athletic 
woman only in the comics! 

Everybody knows Maggie. Every week, more than 
20 million people follow her adventures in PUCK, the 
only national comic weekly. Along with Popeye, 
Blondie, Dagwood, and the rest of PUCK’s all-star 
cast, she’s a famous name to all America! 

Yes, PUCK’s personalities are famous — and so are 
PUCK’s many advertisers! 


Colgate Dental Cream, America’s best-selling denti- 
frice, 19 years in PUCK!...Camel Cigarettes, America’s 
best-selling cigarette, 19 years in PUCK! ... Lipton Tea, 
America’s best-selling tea, 4 years in PUCK! 

PUCK, The Comic Weekly, which has produced in 
such spectacular fashion for a score of diversified prod- 
ucts, is a dynamo of merchandise-moving power for 
almost any product used by an American family. 








IC WEEK 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N.Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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War in Korea, about to enter its 
third year, is at another climax. This 
time it’s pictured as a showdown, with 
war teetering between truce and ex- 
panded fighting. 

Talk about truce, after almost a year, 
has reached a dead end. U.S. now is 
insisting that the Communists either do 
business or admit that they do not in- 
tend to negotiate a truce agreement. 

Pressure for action is coming from 
high officials in Washington, who, 
among other things, see an election ap- 
proaching. A draggy, inconclusive war is 
regarded as not popular politically. A 
bigger war is regarded as being of un- 
certain popularity as well. 

Against this background, U.S. nego- 
tiators made their offer of a settlement 
giving Communists almost all that they 
asked for—except a return of prisoners 
who say that they will forcibly resist a 
return to Communist hands. Commu- 
nist leaders then were asked for a “yes” 
, “no” answer on acceptance. 

War, as a result, is at a climax which 
could either bring an end to fighting or 
bring on a new and bloodier phase. 

A definite “yes” answer from the 
Communists, and fighting might stop. A 
definite “no,” and U.N. forces would 
be up against the question of launch- 
ing a full-scale military offensive in or- 
det to convince Communists that they 
have something to gain from a settle- 
ment. Another evasive answer, and things 
would hang fire for a while. 

The latest climax, coming at a time 
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CLIMAX 


IN KOREA 


of change in the U.N. top command, 
stems directly from decisions made at 
the last change of command. Early in 
1951, a climax came when Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur wanted to try to win the 
war by use of air and sea power against 
China and Manchuria. He was fired. 

It then devolved upon Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, a fighting general who had 
been top field commander in Korea, to 
try to wage war on a limited scale with 
a limited objective. General Ridgway 
became, under orders, a “chairborne” 
commander, following minutely the de- 
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GENERAL MATTHEW RIDGWAY. 
The Pentagon called the plays 








tailed instructions that flowed to him 
from the Pentagon in Washington. 

A second climax came in June, 1951. 
At that time, the Russians proposed 
truce negotiations. General Ridgway be- 
came a peace negotiator. 


The General has negotiated with 
Communists for nearly a year. He has 
let it be known that the objective of his 
forces is peace, not a military victory. 
His negotiators have stressed, under in- 
structions from the Pentagon, that the 
goal of American arms is not to impose 
terms upon a vanquished enemy, but to 
negotiate a fair deal. 

After talking with Communists through 
his negotiators for nearly a year, General 
Ridgway has found himself without 
either victory or a deal. He now is being 
relieved with a promotion, to command 
Allied forces in Europe, where he takes 
over from Gen. Dwight Eisenhower. 

A third climax, now approaching, is to 
find Gen. Mark Clark in the top position. 
General Clark once negotiated with the 
French in North Africa and recently was 
proposed as Ambassador to the Vatican 
—a role in diplomacy. 

Build-up. The role of the generals 
is being played out against a backdrop 
of military forces which have been built 
up meanwhile, to major-war size. 

Communist forces, while their nego- 
tiators talked and talked, have increased 
their combat strength in Korea by 50 
per cent or more. Communist troop 
strength has been built up from 600,000 
to 900,000 men. More than 1,000 Rus- 
sian tanks have been brought in, where 
few, if any, were in use last spring. Air 
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AND IN ADDITION: 
U.N. can bomb Manchuria, blockade 
China, bring in Chinese Nationalist troops 


strength has been built up even more, 
with about 1,400 combat planes now on 
hand, and a highly effective network of 
radar-directed antiaircraft guns avail- 
able to help combat U.N. air superiority. 
Supplies have been stockpiled in large 
quantities, too, so that-a major offensive 
could be conducted now without the 
need to rely on vulnerable supply lines 
from Manchuria or Russia. 

These expanded armies, moreover, are 
well dug in, with a “Siegfried Line” of 
bunkers, trenches and gun_ positions 
stretched all the way across the Korean 
front. The dug-in positions are reinforced 
by a greatly increased number of artil- 
lery pieces of all sizes. An attack on the 
Communist lines, in other words, would 
be far more costly now than a large-scale 
offensive would have been last June. 

Allied forces, however, have been built 
up at the same time. Troop strength, in 
fact, now about equals that of the Com- 
munists, with 350,000 U.S. ground 
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troops, reinforced by 150,000 troops of 
other U.N. armies and 400,000 South 
Korean troops who are much _ better 
trained than they were last spring. 

U.S. strength has been increased in 
other ways, too. In the air, two new 
wings of F-86 jet fighters have been 
added, bringing the total of Air Force, 
Marine and Navy planes in the Korea 
area to more than 1,000. On the ground, 
stockpiles of new weapons and equip- 
ment have been built up. Defensive po- 
sitions have been won and strengthened, 
and artillery dug in to meet any big- 
scale attack from the North. 

The big question now is whether 
those forces will be used. 

Concessions. Communists, with noth- 
ing to lose by talking forever, have won 
the battle of words. By stalling tactics, 
they now have every concession that 
this country is able to make. They have 
agreement to pad the “neutral” observa- 
tion teams with Czech and Polish Com- 


AND IN ADDITION: 


Communists can bomb U.N. bases, 
bring in large submarine fleet 
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munists. They have agreement to go 
ahead and build their airfields in North 
Korea after an’ armistice. They have a 
promise by U.S. to return 60 per cent 
of their prisoners of war, even though 
those returned prisoners would have to 
include many anti-Communists whom 
they could shoot. They have won loop- 
holes in the matter of inspection, so that 
they could hide any further Commu- 
nist build-up from observation teams. 
They have retained complete control 
over North Korea, with no provision for 
free elections or unification of the whole 
country. And they have won a great 
psychological victory in Asia by fighting 
the most powerful nation in the West 
to a standstill in Korea. 

There is little else, actually, that the 
U.S. can concede, short of donating 
South Korea to the Communists. 

Further talks, thus, can serve no real 
purpose, except to aid the Communists 
in their campaign to outwait the West. 
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Chinese Communist forces, knowing they 
will not be hurt while talks drag on, are 
able to sit quietly in nearby Korea in- 
definitely. In the process, they can tie 
down the bulk of the U.S. Army and Air 
Force at no cost to themselves. Without 
teal military pressure being exerted by 
the West, and with all likely concessions 
already won, the Communists lack any 
incentive to settle things. 

The alternatives facing U. S., if the 
new climax fails to bring peace, there- 
fore, are being viewed by responsible 
military men as these: 

Hopeless stalemate is the first alter- 
native, with or without further talks. 
War, in that case, would simmer on with- 
out exertion of effective military pressure 
and without any real prospects of the 
Communists’ suddenly becoming rea- 
sonable. 

Blockade of China, and possible use 
of Chiang’s forces to harass Communist 
armies in China or Korea, is another pos- 
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sibility. This could provide some mili- 
tary pressure. Bombing of Communist 
targets outside of Korea could provide 
more. Whether that pressure would be 
enough to convince the Communists that 
they should settle, however, is far from 
certain. 

A major offensive in Korea is pic- 
tured by military men as the final alter- 
native. A big frontal attack could be very 
costly, as Communist armies are strong- 
est in their elaborate dug-in positions 
along the present front. U.S., however, 
has a big edge in sea power. So the 
logical answer is seen as a large-scale 
amphibious end run, another “Inchon 
landing” designed to strike the enemy in 
force from behind. 

A landing on either or both coasts 
could be made with troops and amphi- 
bious equipment now on hand. That am- 
phibious operation could be supple- 
mented by airborne forces landed at the 
enemy’s rear by Air Force troop-carrier 


15,600 out of 20,700 


o——— 472,100 out of 96,000 





29,800 out of 37,000 
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wings now based in Japan. Reliable mili- 
tary opinion is that this kind of opera- 
tion, if carried through to cut off the bulk 
of Communist forces from their supply 
base, might be costly in casualties but 
could almost certainly win a decisive 
military victory in Korea. 

Cost of really effective military pres- 
sure, however, is a big factor to officials 
in Washington. The investment in casual- 
ties is bound to be high, a substantial in- 
crease over the 107,965 Americans al- 
ready killed, wounded or missing. That’s 
doubly bad in an election year. The 
cost in equipment and dollars could be 
high, too, with U.S. outlays for the 
Korean war already running at 5 billion 
dollars a year without any large-scale 
fighting. 

The decision, whatever it is, will 
have to be made shortly, unless the Com- 
munists give a definite “yes” to the offer 
now made by U.S. That is the real mean- 
ing of the new climax in Korea. 
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The road to a U.S. dictator- 
ship is being marked out. 

The tools: Growing power of 
Washington; lagging power of 
the States; emergency powers 
that go with the White House. 

A strong President with a weak 
Congress could put it over. 











A pattern for eventual dictatorship 

is being shaped in the United States. 

That pattern is marred for the time 

being by a decision of a judge who is 

unwilling to accept the theory that a 

President is above the Constitution 

and the law. 

Trends that do show how a dictator- 

ship can come, however, are running 

strongly. Those trends have been most 

evident since the Supreme Court in 1937 

agreed that the Federal Government can 

exercise powers over industry and agri- 

culture and labor formerly reserved to 

the States. They culminated, briefly, in 

the seizure of the steel industry by Presi- 

dent Truman without specific authority 
in law. 

Mr. Truman’s act in taking property 
without due process of law was chal- 
lenged successfully before Federal Judge 
David A. Pine. (See page 71 for text 
of the Judge’s opinion.) Mr. Truman, in 
this instance, shows a willingness to bow 
to the court. 

A dictatorship for the U.S., neverthe- 
less, can come at some time in the future 
when a power-hungry President is able 
to dominate a weak Congress, controlled 
by a majority of his own party. On the 
basis of precedents already established, 
that President may be able to pack the 
Supreme Court with partisans who will 
give the sanction of legality to any of his 
acts. 

Many historians and students of the 
Constitution agree that the power of an 
unscrupulous President, governing with a 
pliable Congress, can be almost limitless. 

Mr. Truman is not such a President. 
He did strike at protections of citizens 
afforded by the Constitution and_ the 
Bill of Rights when he seized an indus- 
try. Also, Mr. Truman appears to draw a 
line between the protections that the 
Constitution gives to the “life” and “lib- 
erty” of citizens and those that it gives 
to “property.” There is no such distinc- 
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CAN U.S. HAVE A DICTATOR? 





Yes—With a Power-Hungry Presiden} 





tion in the Constitution itself. Mr. Tru- 
man, however, has not smashed ahead 
to enforce his will in the face of a court 
challenge. 

The real opportunity for eventual 
dictatorship in the United States is found 
in the steadily increasing centralization 
of power in Washington. 

Only 16 years ago, the Government 
of the United States was held to lack 
authority under the Constitution to reg- 
ulate industry, to fix prices, to impose 
wage scales, to force workers to join 
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Today the once-powerful States ap 
beholden to the National Governmer 
for funds 9n a vast scale. Federal fund 
go to support the aged and the indigent 
to build power plants and rural electri 
lines, to develop resources and promot 
public-housing projects and for dozens ¢ 
other purposes. 

Members of Congress, in many inf 
stances, are simply ambassadors fron} 
States to the National Government, act} 
ing as agents to get federal largesse for} 
their States. 
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unions, to regulate agriculture, to limit 
production. A few years ago it was not 
a constitutional function of Government 
to guarantee anybody a living, or to use 
the power of Government to promote the 
interests of one group of citizens over 
another group. 

All that changed with a change in 
the Supreme Court brought about by a 
strong-willed President. 

Until the 1930s, the power of the 
Government in Washington was strictly 
a limited power. The great reservoir of 
power lay in the 48 individual States. 
Until that time, too, the power of the 
purse, as that power was exercised from 
Washington, was limited. Federal aid 
to States was generally held to road 
building, river and harbor development, 
land-grant colleges and a few irriga- 
tion projects. 


The path toward dictatorship is 
being marked by the growing dependence 
of people on the actions and policies of 
the Federal Government and in their re 
liance on executive decisions of the 
President to solve their problems. 

Workers now look to the President to 
give them the wages they want from 
their employers. Farmers get from the 
National Government the minimum 
prices they require for their crops and 
some of the money they need to build up 
their farms. Businessmen by the score 
come to Washington for loans to start 
new enterprises and to save or expand 
existing ones. Old people get their per 
sions from federally collected funds; $0 
do widows and orphans. The Federal 
Government now is even depended on 
to develop regions like the Tennessee an 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Pattern for Dictatorship ? 
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TENTH AMENDMENT: 


owers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitu- 
ion, nor prohibited by it to the 
ates, are reserved to the States 
sespectively, or to the people. 
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fron states gradually reduced to 
» act dependencies in recent years as 
€ fo} federal Government uses hand- 
Jouts of money, control over 
J wages, prices, production to cen- 

“ tralize power in Washington. 
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CLE I: Section 8: 
The Congress shall have 


» to lay and collect taxes, 
imposts and excises .. . 


2 





| Taxing power, under the Six- 
/ teenth Amendment, is used now 
to take up to 88 per cent of in- 
dividual income; 70 per cent of 
| corporation income. 
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as Under this power, prices now are 
2 of controlled. Wages and salaries 
cre | are fixed. Production of farm 
the | and factory can be regulated. 
One business, one group can be 
t to | favored over another, or punish- 


vom & °% to further ends of those in 


ARTICLE I: Section 8: 


[5] The Congress shall have 
power to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof. . . 


Power over money and its use, 
almost unlimited, is available to 
buy allegiance of special groups 
or regions. 


ARTICLE II: 


Section 1: 


The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the 
United States of America... 


The steel industry was seized 
under this power. Inherent 
power was claimed by the Presi- 
dent to declare an emergency, 
then to take any action deemed 
by the President to be necessary 
to deal with what he designates 
as an emergency. A judge has 


ARTICLE II: Section 2: 


The President shall be Comman- 
der in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States... 


With this power, a strongheaded 
Executive can challenge the 
power of the courts, even of 
Congress. President Jackson did 
challenge the Supreme Court to 
stop him from carrying out his 
will, and got away with it. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in time of war, did 
ignore the Court. A Chief Justice 
then referred to his lack of a 
military force to check the 
President. 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT: 


No person shall be . . . deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process‘of law; nor 
shall private property be taken 
for ee use, without just com- 
pensation. 


President Truman took away the 
property of owners of the steel 
industry without legal basis. A 
judge has challenged him. 
Mr. Truman sought to draw some 
distinction between rights of pro- 
perty and rights of individuals 
under the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution places property rights 
on equal status with rights to life 


the |, Power. challenged that concept. and liberty. 
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a THE PATTERN AS FIXED SHOWS THIS: 

and ® Power is more and more centralized in Washington. @ Presidents hold great power over vast 
= qantities of money, over livelihood of individuals and industry. @ A President, plus a pliant Con- 
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gress, can assume dictatorial powers. © Power of the purse, power over the economic system, power 
as Commander in Chief—combined—<can tempt an unscrupulous President to try to be a dictator. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
More and more, all roads lead to Washington 


Columbia river valleys, and to salvage 
areas that are damaged by floods and 
other natural disasters. 

These national policies put growing 
pressures on Congress to give special 
groups what they desire. Congressmen 
are elected on the promises that they ex- 
tend to the voters in their districts. These 
wide and growing responsibilities of the 
National Government, in turn, add to the 
President’s powers. 

Congress cannot itself distribute the 
benefits that it approves, so the Presi- 
dent is authorized to handle the distribu- 
tion under broad grants of authority. The 
President thus becomes, in effect, the 
policy maker for the country. 














sse in the St. Louis Globe Democrat 


‘ON THIN AIR’’ 
. . . and without ‘“‘due process” 


National emergencies, actual or 
designated, are another source of grow- 
ing executive power. Abraham Lincoln 
used the emergency of the Civil War to 
summarily arrest an individual and ig- 
nored Chief Justice Roger Taney’s de- 
cision that he had no power to do it. The 
Chief Justice confessed that the court 
had no power to enforce the decision. 
President Hayes used troops to put down 
a railroad strike and President Cleveland 
used them again to stop a Pullman strike. 

Since the first election of President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, emergencies have 
come thick and fast. They started as 
soon as he was inaugurated when he de- 
clared a national bank holiday. They 
continued through the National Recovery 
Administration and other New Deal 
measures until the time of his death. 
The Supreme Court outlawed several 
New Deal laws, but the President went 
right on exercising emergency powers 
given to him by Congress in peace and 
war. 

President Truman has followed the 
same path. Shortly after he assumed of- 
fice he sought power from Congress to 
draft railroad workers into the Army to 
forestall a strike. Later he seized the 
coal mines, and even now the railroads 
are operating under presidential seizure. 

The President’s power to seize the 
steel industry is challenged, but a num- 
ber of Congressmen still think that 
Congress should somehow give emer- 
gency powers to the President. That 
again lays stress upon the pattern to- 
ward dictatorship that appears to be 
developing. 

New emergencies can conceivably 
arise that will permit the President to 
seize the nation’s farms to insure proper 
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planting, or to take over unions to keep 
industry producing, just as companie 
have been taken over to keep worken | 
satisfied. A new President and Congres 
with a conservative bent, could just a 
easily drive down farm prices and wage; 
for the benefit of industry as the preser; 
Administration tries to raise prices anj Pp 
wages at the cost of industry. 

A future President, by promisin 
benefits to special groups, might eve 
persuade the voters to elect his choice ¢ 
Representatives and Senators. That woul 
make his power complete. The court 
could be expected to object, but cour 
decisions have been overturned before 

Historians generally admit that, inf 
struggles for power, the President usu — 
ally comes out on top. One historian f 
even warns that: “An unscrupulous 7 
bold and determined man in the Whit 
House, supported by a congressional f 
majority, could make an unrecognizable 
hash of the Constitution.” 

And President Franklin D. Roosevelt } 
once confessed to Congress that “. . . we | 
have built up new instruments of public 
power. In the hands of a people's Gov. [ 
ernment this power is wholesome and 
proper. But in the hands of political 
puppets of an economic autocracy such 
power would provide shackles for the 
liberties of the people.” 

None of those instruments of public 
power has been removed. The power of 
the Presidency has been extended and | 
enlarged since President Roosevelt sent 
that message to Congress in 1936. There 
is no sign yet of any determined effort |) 
by Congress or the people to reduce the 
powers of the President. Those powers 
are available even now for possible use 
by a dictator for the U.S.A. 
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—Costello in the Knickerbocker News (Albany) 
‘IRON-FISTED BREACH’ 
... the courts stepped in 
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HELDING AMERICA GlulD FATTER 


Beechcrafts..newest kind of ranch and farm “machinery” 


Beechcrafts are used to check herds, fences, distant 
acreage. Records show they've saved many a harvest 
when equipment parts were needed pronto. And with 
a Beechcraft, there’s no such thing as an “isolated” 
farm. This Model C35 Beechcraft Bonanza cruises 
at 175 mph, is right at home on small, rough fields. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


You find Beechcrafts in every kind of business, 
helping America build faster . . . helping speed today’s 
twin jobs of defense and consumer goods production. 
See how a Beechcraft can simplify your travel prob- 
lem. Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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On the basis of actual votes 
cast— 

Eisenhower and Taft are nip 
and tuck, with the General slight- 
ly ahead before the Ohio voting. 

Kefauver is the front runner 
on the Democratic side, over- 
whelmingly. He has 76 per cent 
of all primary votes. 

But nobody yet has the Con- 
vention votes needed to win. 


As the campaign to nominate pres- 
dential candidates enters the home 
stretch, the race in both major politi- 
cal parties remains highly uncertain. 

In the Republican Party, Senator 
Robert A. Taft and Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower are running neck and neck. 
It is a tossup as to which is ahead, either 
in popular votes or in pledged delegates. 
Neither shows any sign of a decisive ad- 
vantage less than 60 days before the Con- 
vention. It now looks as if each will carry 
into the Convention about 500 delegates, 
with 604 needed to nominate. 

In the Democratic Party, the outlook 
is even more obscure. Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver is running away with the Demo- 
cratic primaries. He has almost a million 
more votes than any other Democratic 
candidate. But he has fewer delegates 
than W. Averell Harriman, who has en- 
tered none of the primaries but has cap- 
tured the big New York State delegation. 

Senator Kefauver may go into the Con- 
vention with fewer delegates than Sen- 
ator Richard B. Russell of Georgia, be- 
hind whom will be pooled most of the 
Southern delegates. 

A candidate will need 616 delegates to 
win the Democratic nomination. Here 
the choice may be influenced decisively 
by the identity of the Republican nomi- 
nee, who will be chosen two weeks be- 
fore the Democrats meet. 

The Taft-Eisenhower race is the 
one that is dominating public interest at 
this point. 

From the standpoint of votes cast in 
the primaries, the two candidates are 
running close together before the voting 
in Ohio. On the basis of returns collected 
by the Associated Press, Eisenhower is a 
few votes ahead of the Senator. But the 
margin of popularity is very close. 

On the basis of votes cast in primaries, 
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Taft and ‘Ike’—Neck and Neck 


Democrats Have Yet to Develop Top Men 


about half of 1 per cent more Republi- 
cans want General Eisenhower than want 
Senator Taft. And, counting their votes in 
Democratic primaries, in addition to 
those in Republican primaries, about 2 
per cent more persons want the General 
than the Senator. This picture is being 
changed by the voting in Ohio. 

In delegates committed to the two 
men, they also are almost neck and neck. 
Each man has close to 280 delegates on 
the tabulations worked out by the Asso- 


On a similar basis, Senator Taft got 55 f 


per cent of the Taft-Eisenhower votes in 


Nebraska and 86 per cent in Illinois. He 
Wisconsin, ¢ 


gained more ground in 
where the General was not entered and 
write-ins were not permitted. 

The primary voting does not repre- 
sent a real measurement of the strength 
of the two men if they had run against 
each other in all of these States in wide 
open primaries. In some cases, the name 
of one was on the ballot and that of the 


—United Press 


THE PRIMARY FACT: IT'S A TOSSUP 
Neither party convention looks like a sure thing 


ciated Press and the United Press. One 
such tabulation shows them tied. But this 
picture also is being changed daily by 
the delegate scramble. Taft claims are 
reaching beyond 350 delegates. 

The pattern of voting and delegate 
gathering in the Republican Party 
shows some things quite clearly. Senator 
Taft, for example, does not draw votes as 
well on the Atlantic Seaboard as does 
General Eisenhower. And the General 
has gotten fewer votes in Midwestern 
States than has Senator Taft. Minnesota 
is an exception to this. 

In New Hampshire, General Eisen- 
hower got 57 per cent of the votes that 
were divided between himself and Sen- 
ator Taft. The General got 63 per cent 
of the votes cast for the two of them in 
New Jersey, 83 per cent in Pennsyl- 
vania, 70 per cent in Massachusetts, 82 
per cent in Minnesota. 


other had to be written in. Only in New 
Hampshire and New Jersey were the 
names of both on the ballot, and, in New 
Jersey, Senator Taft tried to withdraw. 

Senator Taft is due to surge ahead in 
popular votes as he heads through the 
Ohio and West Virginia primaries, in 
which General Eisenhower is not entered. 
But the General’s men are counting on a 
comeback for him in the Oregon primary. 
There the Senator is not entered. 

Only one more headlong clash is left 
between Eisenhower and Taft. This is 
in South Dakota, June 3. It will test the 
power of the General in a farm-belt State 
that many regard as Taft territory. 

Certain basic facts are emerging 4 
the Republican candidates head down 
the homestretch: 

All thought that the Republican Con- 


vention might turn into a deadlocked § 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Outdoor Units and Remote Control 
Help idaho Power Company 
Keep Electric Rates Low 


HESE turret-top casings house four 
Allis-Chalmers outdoor hydro-electric 
generators. 

Two other similar generators—installed 
at separate stations a few miles away and 
remote-controlled from this larger station— 
make up an unusual outdoor power system 
which Idaho Power Company has success- 
fully and economically operated since 1949. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ‘* 


Two of the six units generate electricity 
continuously 24 hours a day. During peak 
hours, when Idaho Power's customers need 
more electricity, the other units are cut in. 

Outdoor construction saves building and 
building maintenance costs—remote control 
unifies operation and reduces operating ex- 
pense .. . to help Idaho Power Company 
keep electric rates low. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA. — NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS. — TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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How People Have Voted, to Date 


(Totals in the presidential primaries) 


REPUBLICANS 


1,861,060 








1,825,830 
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Figures Compiled by Associated Press 


DEMOCRATS 


1,050,826 
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affair now is being cast aside. It will 
either Eisenhower or Taft, not a thin ® 
person, unless all political signs go wrong 

The battle inside the party now is fy, 
a showdown as between the General anj 7 
the Senator. Most of the elements thy 7 
nominated Wendell Willkie and name)” 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey twice noy | 
are back of General Eisenhower. Mor |) 
and more delegates are being forced t 
choose between the two sides in a strug. |) 
gle for control of the party. | 

There will be few favorite-son candi 
dates, few delegates with concealed pref 
erences few places to hide resery 
strength. This means the Taft forces wil 
drive for an early-ballot victory. It ; 
Taft against the field. 

Eisenhower men can hold back, hop- 
ing for Governor Earl Warren of Cali 
fornia and Harold Stassen of Minnesot: 
to deliver enough votes at the right time 

Democrats are watching with hope. 
ful interest while Senators Russell and 
Kefauver fight it out in Florida. 

The Kefauver primary battle has dom- 
inated the Democratic race. The Ten- 
nessee Senator has gotten 76 per cen 
of all votes cast for Democrats in his 
party’s primaries. In New Hampshire, he 
swamped Truman forces. In Nebraska, he 
outran Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, by three to two. In Minnesota, 
where he ran second, the bulk of the vote 
went to Senator Hubert Humphrey, a 
favorite son. 

In the present state of affairs, many 
Democratic politicians figure that Sen- 
ator Russell may go into the Convention 
with more delegates than any other man. 
He may have as many as 200 votes from 
the South. Kefauver hopes to have about 
the same number. Other delegates will 
be strewn among a dozen candidates. 

A few things are becoming clear about 
the Democratic Convention: 

It will have. a record-breaking number 
of candidates, none with enough votes 
to win on an early ballot. 

The Senate crime hearings did not 
make Senator Kefauver popular with big- 
city politicians. He is not drawing their 
support. 

Senator Russell is not winning sub- 
stantial strength in the North. He is | 
thought of as a Southern candidate. 

Northern Democrats have not found 
a substitute for President Truman. They 
still are looking. 

This search may take them to a draft 
of Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
if General Eisenhower fails to win the 
Republican nomination. 

And so it happens that the maneuver 
ing of politicians in the two major par 
ties is intertwined. What happens in the 
Republican Convention may affect vital- 
ly the result of the Democratic Con 
vention. 
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It’s hard to believe synthetic rubber was almost as 
important in the last war as the atomic bomb. Yet 
if our scientists and production-wise business men 
had not mastered, almost overnight, the tremendous 
problem of producing hundreds of thousands of tons 
of synthetic rubber, we’d have been hard put to 
keep our industrial and military machines rolling. 


Today, this synthetic rubber capacity is almost as 
invaluable as it was then. It acts as a brake on the 
price of natural rubber. It supplied 63 per cent 
(nearly 800,000 tons) of the rubber our country used 
last year. And should we be cut off again from natural 
rubber, synthetic plants could quickly be expanded 
to take care of most vital needs. 


Our country uses 60 per cent more rubber today 
than it did ten years ago. Total rubber consumption 
last year was about 114 million tons. Sales of rubber 





Rubber. ~.and The National City Bank of New York 





products totaled around $5 billion, and new highs 
are anticipated this year. 


For large-scale financing, as well as for day-to-day 
banking services, rubber companies turn often to 
The National City Bank of New York. Like many 
others, they find advantages in National City’s com- 
plete facilities, 140 years of experience, and world- 
wide banking network. Overseas this network in- 
cludes 56 National City Branches and correspondent 
banks in every commercially important city. The 
Bank has 67 Branches in Greater New York, and 
correspondent banks in every state. “re 
‘ @40 

Cpe nntvenary 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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RELIGIOUS TRAINING, FREE SPEECH— 


What New Supreme Court Decisions Mean 


Under new Supreme Court de- 
cisions— 

Right of public schools to re- 
lease pupils for religious instruc- 
tion is upheld. 

Doctor-owned health services 
are removed from antitrust law. 

Groups are given protection 
against libel. 

Here are the details to show 
how and where the new rules 


apply. 


The Supreme Court, passing on 
three controversial issues, has clarified 
the law of the land in important, often 
surprising, degree. 

Religious education. School boards, 
for instance, now can release students in 
public schools to the custody of instruc- 
tors in religious sects, for part of the usual 
compulsory school hours. 

The Supreme Court rules that a “re- 
leased time” program for religious train- 
ing can be constitutional. In 1948 the 
Court found such a program in Illinois, 
involving “released time” religious in- 
struction in school buildings, to be un- 
constitutional. 

This new decision (Zorach v. Clauson) 
was on the “released time” plan in New 
York City. That plan, because it was ap- 
proved by the Court, is expected to be 
a model for similar programs elsewhere. 
To show how it works— 

Any pupil in the elementary grades 
may be dismissed once a week an hour 
early at the end of a day’s regular school 
session, if he then goes to a religious 
center for an hour of instruction by a 


religious group. Parents must approve the: 


religious group to which the child goes. 
A released child must present to his 
school a “request card” signed by a par- 
ent and a member of the clergy. The 
New York law states that school authori- 
ties may not force a child to attend the 
religious training; they are expressly for- 
bidden to comment on attendance or 
nhonattendance, or to make announce- 
ments about religious programs. 
Churches, however, must file an at- 
tendance report with the school princi- 
pal to show whether the child actually 
attended religious class. When a child’s 
absences are frequent, churches are to 
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COURT AND CLASSROOM 


Religious instruction, outside the 


schoolhouse, got judicial approval 





notify the school and the child may lose 
his exemption from the normal school 
period. 

Children not taking religious instruc- 
tion must remain in school for the usual 
hour of routine school work. 

Six of the nine Court members found 
nothing unconstitutional in this system 
because, in their view, it did not prohib- 
it the free exercise of religion or estab- 
lish a particular religion with State aid. 
They said the Illinois program, by con- 
trast, was clearly unconstitutional be- 
cause it provided for religious teaching 
in public school rooms. 

Three Justices sharply dissented. They 
said the program in New York, as in Illi- 
nois, was based upon the State’s power 
of coercion. They argued that the State 
compels each student to give some of his 
time to secular public education, and that 
under “released time” he was to get some 
of his time back only on condition that he 
devote it to sectarian religious purposes. 

Some form of “released time” is in 
operation in 46 States now. The idea is 


backed by the Catholic Church and other 
church groups. About 2 million children 
participate, out of 21.5 million in public 
grade schools. Adoption of a plan remains 
a matter of local option, and the Su- 
preme Court’s decision does not rule out 
the chance that some plans will continue 
to be found unconstitutional. 

Free speech. In this field, a néw 
Court decision warns individuals and 
such businesses as newspapers and 
magazines that they can be punished 
for libeling a group or race, just as 
they can be punished for libeling indi- 
viduals. 

The Court upheld an Illinois law passed 
in 1917, which prohibits publication or 
distribution of anything that portrays 
“lack of virtue” in a class of citizens, or 
that exposes “citizens of any race, color, 
creed or religion to contempt, derision 
or obloquy.” 

The case (Beauharnais v. Illinois) in- 
volved a Chicagoan who passed out a 
leaflet attacking Negroes. A majority of 
five Justices said that if an utterance di- 
rected at an individual may be punished, 
as provided by accepted law, the Court 
could not deny to a State the power to 
punish the same utterance directed at a 
defined group. 

A minority of four Justices disagreed. 
They found the Illinois law too ssveep- 
ing, too much like broad censorship. 

Health insurance. Doctors are noti- 
fied that their own medical societies can 
sponsor health-insurance programs with- 
out violating the antitrust law, in a third 
decision by the Court (U.S. v. Oregon 
State Medical Society). 

The Federal Government had attacked 
a_ health-insurance program sponsored 
by the Oregon State Medical Society. 
It charged that the doctors were conspir- 
ing to restrain competition, because the 
Oregon Physicians Service, the doctors’ 
State-wide organization, had agreed to 
stay out of any county that had a prepaid 
medical-care plan run by the local coun- 
ty medical society. 

By 7 to 1, the Court held that this 
agreement to avoid competition was not 
unreasonable restraint of trade, violating 
the Sherman Act. 

This decision hurt Justice Department’s 
plans to attack similar medical-society 
programs in several other States. 

That is the tally of decisions, bringing 
new light and nailing down the law on 
public issues, published in one day by 
the Supreme Court. 
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Here’s a new wrinkle for fi- 
nancing political campaigns— 

Cash advances to the party, 
if made as loans, can be charged 
off as bad debts, a tax deduc- 
tion. In some cases advances to 
political meetings are a business 
expense, another tax deduction. 

Result: Political campaign 
headquarters get the money and 
the taxpayer foots an unexpected 
part of the bill. 


A formula that shifts to the general 
taxpayer a share of the cost of politi- 
cal campaigns is available for use in 
the 1952 election. The formula car- 
ries the approval of the Government's 
tax-collecting agency, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

Many individuals, if they make the 
right arrangements, will find it possible 
to deduct political “loans” as bad debts 
when they pay their income taxes. For 
wealthy persons in the high tax brackets, 
the ones who are in a position to give 
the most financial help to political 
parties, this can mean a saving of up to 
92 cents on the dollar. 

At the same time, under the new 
formula for making “loans” instead of 
“gifts,” a detour is opened around the 
corrupt-practices and_political-activities 
laws. A way is provided by which poli- 
tical parties can get dollars that other- 
wise would go to the U.S. Treasury— 
dollars that will have to come, instead, 
from the ordinary taxpayers. 

The newest twist to tax-avoidance 
methods is brought to light by Senator 
John J. Williams (Rep.), of Delaware. 
Senator Williams is the man who first 
pried into the tax-collecting machinery 
and began uncovering scandals, which 
continue to grow. 

Two devices, the Senator finds, are 
available this year for helping political 
parties at the expense of the U.S. Treas- 
ury. 

Device No. 1 is of somewhat limited 
use. Through it, a political organization 
can plan a convention, for example, then 
sell that convention to businessmen and 
individuals as a proposition for bringing 
business to a community. 

A ruling can be had from tax officials, 
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TAXES—AID TO POLITICS 


Loophole Opens Way for ‘Loans’ to Campaigns 





ee] New Scheme Can Shift 
Cost of Political 
Campaigns to Taxpayers 





Loan is not repaid. Tax officials 
rule it is a “bad debt,” deductible 
from capital gains for tax pur- 
poses. 











Mr. X, if his taxes then fall, for 
example, within the 75 per cent 
tax bracket, has handed the poli- 
ticians $100,000 at a net cost to 
himself of $25,000. 














Ordinary taxpayers, in effect, help | 
the bill for political campaigns, — 
in power yer is helped fin cially; 
| Politics” law is by-passed. 

act 
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if they are sympathetic, that contribu- 
tions to the organization sponsoring the 
convention will be treated as “ordinary 
and necessary business expenses,” de- 
ductible from income before taxes. The 
contributor, if a corporation, is able in 


® this way to buy political good will for 48 


cents on the dollar—the 52 cents re- 
maining in the dollar would have gone to 


© taxes, not counting any excess-profits tax. 


This device has been used almost ex- 
clusively by the Democrats. 

Device No. 2 is the important new 
wrinkle, the one that is attracting the 
greatest attention. By making use of 
this device, an individual can. “lend” 
$100,000—any sum he wishes—to a State 
political party. 

He is forbidden by law to give or to 
lend more than $5,000, directly or in- 
directly, to a national party. There is 
nothing to prevent the State party, how- 
ever, from sending $50,000 to the na- 
tional party and using $50,000 from the 
lender for its own expenses. 

After the election, an effort can be 
made to collect the loan. Probably the 
State party is in no position to pay off. 
If it does not do so, then the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue can rule that the “loan” 
is a “nonbusiness bad debt.” For tax 
purposes, this bad debt is treated as a 
short-term capital loss. It can be used to 
offset any capital gains the lender may 
have realized. 

The use of device No. 2 will be of 
benefit mainly to wealthy individuals who 
have gains from the sale of such assets 
as stocks and real estate. These indi- 
viduals, moreover, must be able to pro- 
duce notes, letters or some other evi- 
dence that the money they advanced 
represented loans rather than gifts. The 
Treasury also wants some evidence that 
real efforts were made to collect the po- 


litical loans. That puts the Government” 


in a position to rule that unpaid loans 
are bad debts, not gifts that would be 
subject to gift taxes. 

Senator Williams points out that, so 
far as he can discover, only Democrats 
have been allowed to use the new sys- 
tem to date. He is insisting that, if the 
device is to continue in use, Republicans 

given as much chance as the Demo- 
crats to take advantage of it in 1952. 

Both new devices, as the politicians see 
them, open routes for getting around 
laws that were designed to hold down 
election expenses and keep politics rela- 
tively clean. 

Under one of those laws, the Hatch 
Act, no individual is allowed to contrib- 
ute or to lend more than $5,000 to a 
national political party, or to a candidate 
for an elective federal office. Another 
law, the Corrupt Practices Act, prohibits 
‘orporations, labor unions and national 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Two Fast Daily LCL Merchandise Cars 


OF A FLEET OPERATED BY 


The MINNEAPOLIS ¢ ST. LOUIS Railway 


i = h 
1. Twin Cities to St. Louis: Route M. & St. L.—Wabas' on 


a bash—M. & St. b. = 
2. Twin Cities from St. Louis: Route Wabas ————— 








Berween ports in the Great Midwest and cities of 
the South and Southeast, Less-Carload Freight moves 
faster over the M. & St. L. Railway. 

Typical examples of Through Cars in Daily LCL Service 
via the M. & St. L., saving Hours and even Days of Time 
in Transit, are those, South and Northbound, between the 
Twin Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


BOTH ... Schedule 2nd Day Arrivals 
BOTH ... Move via the Most Direct Routes 
BOTH . . . Boast Outstanding Performance Records 


BOTH... Tie in Directly with All Connecting Lines’ Merchandise 
Service at St. Louis, providing Fast Schedules between 
Twin Cities and Southern Points. 


For information on M. & St. L. Fast LCL Service, write, 
wire or phone for 1952 Merchandise Freight Schedules. 





When it’s LCL...Ship M.& St. l. 
The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


Merchandise Traffic Department: 11] East Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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Looking for a defense oa 


plant site with “‘later-on” 
business advantages?... 





Let us give you a comprehensive study of the area 
"closest to America” . . . and the strategic 
advantages it offers in the business battle ahead 


Naturally, you’re measuring plant site ad- 
vantages against defense yardsticks, right 
now. (And there are plenty of convincing, 
“right-now” reasons for moving to the 
inland Cincinnati area.) 

But later on, when the yardsticks are the 
inescapable ones of cost and competition, 
you’ll need every strategic advantage you 
can command .. . every business advantage 
the Cincinnati area can give you. 
Location, for instance. Central location. In 
the Cincinnati area, your loading docks 
are within 400 miles of 40% of the nation’s 
big-buying population. Coal and steel are 
right next door; and the Ohio River floats 
heavyweight cargoes in and out at light- 
weight cost. Major rail trunk lines? Eight 
of them. And over 100 interstate truck 
lines. Power supply? Plentiful. 


But perhaps the most important advantage 
the Cincinnati area offers is the whole- 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat & Power Company 


Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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some, ‘‘Made-In-America” atmosphere 
you find here. People still take pride in 
doing a good day’s work. They think 
straight. They’re solid citizens. They have 
a sense of community responsibility that 
is reflected in an unusual record of indus- 
trial harmony . . . in clean, honest city 
government . . . in fine public schools. 
Add it all up—doesn’t the area “‘closest 
to America” have what you’re going to need 
in the competitive period ahead? 

For a thorough study and confidential report on the 
way the Cincinnati area fits your individual location 
problems, phone or write The Industrial Develop- 


ment Department, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 
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banks from giving or lending money to 
any national party or candidate. 

It is the manner in which the poli- 
ticians are able to by-pass these limita- 
tions that is arousing widespread interest 
at the moment. 

In the past, one way around was 
through the gifts of a wealthy individual 
arranged for his wife, son, secretary and 
chauffeur to make to the national party 
and to various State parties that assume 
some of the national party’s obligations, 
A household of five persons giving $5,000 
each could put $25,000 into the treasury 
of the Republican or Democratic Nation- 
al Committee. They could give another 
$25,000 to the committee handling cam- 
paigns for the Senate, and a third $25, 
000 to the House campaign committee. 
The method still can be used, although 
it is a restricted one. 














—Herbiock in the Washingtun Post 
“WE SHOULD GET A NEW ONE’ 
Has politics passed it by? 


Today, contributors and _ politicians 
believe they have found a method that 
not only permits large-scale financial 
aid but also allows tax savings at the 
same time. That makes the financing 
simpler, easier on the pocketbook and, 
indirectly, shoves part of the cost onto 
the average taxpayer. 

How the system works can be seen in 
a few examples. 

Take the married man whose income 
is $100,000. The man may “lend” $25,- 
000 to the New York State Democratic 
Committee. After the election, an effort 
is made to collect the loan. But the Com- 
mittee is out of money, unable to pay, 
and the loan then becomes a bad debt. 

This man may have realized a $25, 
000 profit from the sale of stocks he had 
owned less than six months. The $29,- 
000 loss on the loan will offset that en- 
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_ &f tire gain and bring his taxes down from 
oli- BH 956,932 to $38,696, That means that he 
ita- & has saved $18,236 on taxes and is out of 
rest § pocket only $6,764 for the loan. He ab- 
sorbs 27 per cent of the cost of the loan, 
the U.S. Treasury 73 per cent. 

Perhaps, however, the lender has 
alized only long-term gains, on assets 
held longer than six months. In that 


tet: 


- & 
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wae event, the tax saving shrinks to $7,831, 
ons. the lender bears 69 per cent of the loan 

000 }§ and the Treasury 31 per cent. 

sury Then take a financier, a married man 
ion- » whose income is $200,000. He is sufi- | 
ther [> ciently well off to “lend” $50,000 to the | 
am- Pennsylvania State Democratic Com- | 
25,- mittee. He, too, tries unsuccessfully to | 
tee. collect after the election. Again, the loan | 
ugh is ruled a bad debt. | 


By applying his $50,000 loss against 
$50,000 of short-term capital gains he 


samc 





Hyatt has specialized in the manufacture of pre- 
cision roller bearings for sixty years — serving all 
branches of industry, agriculture and transportation. 





—United Press 


SENATOR JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


i Hyatt Roller Bearings provide maximum load- 
When is a loan not a loan? 


carrying capacity in a given space, unusual ability 


ans to withstand sudden shocks or abnormal tempera- 








hat has received on some real estate, his in- tures—and they permit axial shaft expansion with- 

cial ey is cut from $139,376 out binding—no wonder bearing wear and care go 

the 0 $96,536, a saving of $42,840. He as- ; 3 

ing sumes 14 per cent of the cost of the loan, SR ND ERT GP TM 

nd, the Treasury the remaining 86 per cent. Leading manufacturers of machinery and equip- 

nto If the financier must offset $50,000 of ment in all fields know Hyatts assure the ultimate 
\ long-term gains, however, his tax saving user longer equipment life, smoother operation 

in drops to $15,304. As in the first case, he and less maintenance. 

i i, el a ee a Ifthere is any Hyatt bearing information you want, 

15. the other 31 per cent —— 9 write Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 

atic Those are some of the possibilities un- pasntion, Hesvioan, N. J. 

Fort der a system that politicians of both par- 

sii ties appear to regard as technically legal. 

ay, In the end, however, Congress may 

spt. be compelled to act, to legislate against 

5, a formula for raising campaign funds at 

had the expense of the ordinary voters. For, 

)5,- to many of those voters, the device is 

en- taking on something of the proportions 





« — of another major scandal. 
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Truman’s Famous Firings 
He and the Victims Tell Different Stories 


The Harry Truman-Charles 
Wilson break was only the latest 
in a long series. A kind word 
from the President often means 
dismissal is near. 

Splits between Truman and 
his officials go back seven years. 
The record is filled with famous 
firings—from Morgenthau _ to 
MacArthur. 

They are producing new ar- 
guments over who did what, 
and why. 


In seven years as President, Harry 
Truman has had 34 Cabinet members. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt ran the same 
job 12 years with 25. Mr. Truman 
holds a national record for hirings, fir- 
ings and explosive resignations in his 
official family. 

Time after time officials who thought 
they were doing exactly as the President 
wished suddenly have found themselves 
on the outside. The resignation of De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson—who 
said Mr. Truman changed his mind about 
backing Wilson in the steel dispute—is 
the most recent example. In most cases, 
the President’s version of what happened 
differs from that of the departing official. 

A few “case records” show the _pat- 
tern: 

The Morgenthau case. On May 23, 
1945, Mr. Truman denied a rumor that 
he was about to drop Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., as Secretary of the Treasury. 
He said that even if Mr. Morgenthau 
submitted a letter of resignation it would 
not be accepted. 

Six weeks later Mr. Morgenthau was 
out. The President said he resigned. 
Morgenthau said he was fired. He wasn’t 


told why. @ 


The Ickes case. On Aug. 23. 1945, 
the President said Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes could stay in the 
Cabinet as long as he wanted. The fol- 
lowing February 13 Ickes quit in a huff 
after protesting the President’s nomina- 
tion of Edwin W. Pauley as Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Ickes said he had tried 
in vain to see the President fer two weeks 
and finally quit because he had no alter- 
native. 
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The Wallace case. One of the 
earlier spectacular rifts in a Truman 
Cabinet came over the firing of Henry 
Wallace, then Secretary of Commerce. 
The two men still disagree on what 
happened. 

On the night of Sept. 12, 1946, Secre- 
tary Wallace made a speech in New 
York criticizing the foreign policy of 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
calling for a less harsh treatment of Rus- 
sia. At a news conference that day the 


The Byrnes case. About the only 
thing that is clear in the stories of how 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes left 
the Truman Cabinet is this: The stories 
don’t match. 

The Truman version: The President 
thought the U.S. was being too gentle 
with Russia. He also thought Secretary 
Byrnes was not keeping the White House 
fully informed on what was going on, 
In the book, “Mr. President,” Truman 
says he penned a sharp rebuke to Byrnes 





President said he had read the speech 
and approved of it. 

At the time, Secretary Byrnes was 
conferring with Russia and the other 
Allies in France. He called the White 
House, said the Wallace speech had un- 
dermined his negotiations, and threat- 
ened to resign if Wallace remained in 
the. Cabinet. Two days later Mr. Tru- 
man said he meant to approve only Wal- 
lace’s right to deliver a speech—not the 
speech itself. He implied he hadn't read 
the latter. 

Wallace says he and the President 
went through the speech paragraph by 
paragraph on September 10, and _ that 
Mr. Truman was enthusiastic over it. He 
was fired on September 20. 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE LATE JAMES FORRESTAL, MR. TRUMAN AND LOUIS JOHNSON 
First praise, then dismissal 


on Jan. 5, 1946, and read it to the See- 
retary so he could make his displeasure 
clear. Byrnes left the Cabinet on Jan. 
10, 1947, saying he did so because of 
his health. 

The Byrnes version: Repeatedly Mr. 
Truman expressed confidence in Secre- 
tary Byrnes and what he was doing. 
Their relationship was cordial through- 
out and they remained on the best of 
terms until months after the Byrnes 
resignation. As for the memo of Jan. 2 
1946, Mr. Byrnes said he never saw 
heard of it until just recently. 

Mr. Truman himself appears to have 
changed his mind about Byrnes from 
time to time. His memo dated Jan. 6, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Sensitive handling, attention to the smallest 
detail . . . these are some of the traits of manu- 
facture that make Crucible steels different from 
common steels. 


What are some of these special steels? Let’s 
look at the automobile you drive: Crucible sup- 
plies special alloys for gears, axles, valves, valve 
tappets, tie rods, springs, bolts, forgings, steering 
knuckle — and even the trim. Crucible tool steels 
help press and form the body, while Crucible 
high speed steels help cut the super-precision 
parts for the motor and bearings. 


The automobile is but one example of Cru- 





cible’s specialized skills at work. Multiply this 





knowledge by the needs of all industry, and you 
Sec- 
ms Crucible makes available to you. When your 


can readily see what a wealth of experience 


e of need is a specialty steel — call on us. 


Mr. 
ocre- 


ving. 

ugh- — 
° ativsi ft Bill 

st ot 


from CRUC STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERA ALES OFI S, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


n. 6, MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. +» SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. * PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN + NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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to sign 
checks... 


... When a key executive spends 
hours signing checks by hand, in- 
stead of devoting that valuable 
time to important management 
problems. 

... When a high-salaried special- 
ist wastes his talents and energy 
on a job that a machine (the Todd 
Protectograph Check Signer) 
could do in a fraction of the time 
and with infinitely greater safety 
and control. 

A time study survey, just com- 
pleted, shows how a $15,000 a 
year executive, signing 2,000 
checks a week, is wasting $3,000 
annually for his firm. And, at the 
same time, he’s distributing 104,- 
000 “samples” of his signature to 
possible crooks and forgers. 

Send now for the Todd Time- 
Study Chart. And get the full 
facts about the Todd Signer —the 
machine that carries a two-year 
$10,000 guarantee against coun- 
terfeiting of signature plate. Mail 
the coupon zow. No obligation, 
of course. 






ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. NWR, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
your Time-Study Survey, “Cost of Signing 
Checks by Hand,” together with information 
about the Todd Protectograph Signer. 


Firm 


Address. 








SI a 





NWR-5-9-52 
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1946, makes clear his displeasure with 
his Secretary of State. But, at a news 
conference in mid-March of that vear, he 
said talk that he was displeased with 
Byrnes had no foundation in fact. Any- 
body who hinted at a Truman-Byrnes 
split, he said, was just telling a big lie. 

Secretary Byrnes, he said, was -not 
going to resign. & 


The Forrestal case. Defense Secre- 
tary James V. Forrestal stayed “neutral” 
in the 1948 presidential campaign, ap- 
parently with no hint that it would dis- 
turb his Cabinet status. 

On Jan. 13, 1949, President Truman 
said Forrestal would stay in the Cabinet. 
Six weeks later the Secretary went to the 
White House for a two-hour talk. The 
nature of that conversation has not been 


—— 


he brought 1.5 million dollars into the 
Democratic campaign that year when 
money for the Democrats was hard to 
get. He was appointed Defense Secre. 
tary when Forrestal went out. 

The regime of Secretary Johnson was 
one of the stormiest in the Truman Ad. 
ministration, but Johnson apparently had 
the President’s backing all the way to 
the end. For example: 

Aug. 25, 1949—Mr. Truman said See. 
retary Johnson, in ordering an economy 
program in defense, was carrying out 
White House instructions. 

Aug. 3, 1950—Mr. Truman said Sec. 
retary Johnson would stay in the Cabinet 
as long as he was President of the United 
States. 

Aug. 31, 1950—The President said he 
planned no change in Johnson’s status. 





made public fully, but Forrestal’s friends 
called it “a shattering experience.” He 
was asked to resign, effective March 31. 

Forrestal left the Cabinet a broken 
man. His health failed rapidly and he 
committed suicide on May 21 while 
undergoing treatment in a Navy _hos- 
pital. 


The Krug case. On Feb. 26, 1946, 
President Truman appointed Julius A. 
Krug to be Secretary of Interior and 
described it as his own personal selec- 
tion. Their relationship, outwardly at 
least, was friendly. Then, on Nov. 11, 
1949, Mr. Krug told reporters, “I am 
leaving’—and he did. There were ru- 
mors that he did not work hard enough 
in the 1948 campaign to please the 
White House. 


The Johnson case. Louis A. Johnson 
was one of the early “Truman men” in 
the 1948 campaign. A top fund raiser, 


—United Press 


THE QUARREL BETWEEN MORRIS AND McGRATH WAS SPECTACULAR 
One firing followed another 


Sept. 12, 1950—The White House an- 
nounced that Johnson’s resignation had 
been accepted. 

Next day Mr. Truman was asked by 
reporters why he had changed his mind. 
He replied that the incident was 
closed. @ 


The MacArthur case. On Oct. 15. 
1950, President Truman conferred at 
Wake Island with Gen. Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur on the progress of the Korean 
war. After that conference, Mr. Truman 
said: 

“Complete unanimity of view . . . Ex 
celient co-ordination between Washing- 
ton and the field . . . General MacAr 
thur (is) one of America’s great soldier- 
statesmen.” 

On Oct. 17, 1950, Mr. Truman said, 
“It is a source of pride to us that ou! 
country was asked to furnish the first 
commander of United Nations troops. It 
is fortunate for the world that we had 
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—— 


the right man for this very purpose— 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur.” 

At an October 19 news conference 
Truman flared up angrily at a reporter’s 
question about differences with General 
MacArthur. There was no disagreement, 
the President insisted. He said MacAr- 
thur was happy in his job and he, the 
President, was happy to have him in it. 
He declared MacArthur would stay in 
the Far East until the job was completed. 

Six months later he fired MacAr- 
thur. 


The McGrath-Morris case. Early 
this year stories of tax scandals were 
breaking wide open and the Department 
of Justice seemed deeply involved. On 
January 10 Mr. Truman cut short rumors 


that Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 


~United Press 


MESSRS. BYRNES AND WALLACE 
... four versions of two stories 


Grath was about to go the way of so 
many others. 

There will be no change, he said, in 
the status of Mr. McGrath. 

Three weeks later Newbold Morris 
was brought in as a special Assistant At- 
torney General to clean up the Govern- 
ment. Said Mr. Truman, “Mr. Morris will 
have my full support, and I intend to fol- 
low... his work very closely.” 

But the Morris investigation got no- 
where. Morris himself was under inves- 
tigation by Congress. His efforts to dig 
into the personal finances of men high 
in the Government caused a big row in 
Washington. The President ordered Mc- 
Grath to fire Morris. He did so on 
April 3. 

That same day Harry Truman tele- 
Phoned James P. McGranery, a federal 
judge in Pennsylvania, and asked him 
to take over as Attorney General. That 
done, he telephoned the Justice Depart- 
ment and fired McGrath. 
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Anybody can recognize a stream- 
lined train when he sees one. It 
takes an experienced railroader to 
recognize a streamlined yard. 

Yet up-to-date, automatically 
operated yards are essential to the 
expeditious handling of the nation’s 
freight traffic. 


BoTH STREAMLINED... 








For example, in our Air Line Yard 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, current 
improvements include a gravity- 
retarder system for faster sorting of 
cars—‘“‘talk-back’”’ loud speakers— 
teletype for transmitting informa- 
tion—pneumatic tubes for handling 
waybills—magnetic tape recording 
of train data—flood lighting—radio 
dispatching of engines. The net re- 
sult will be a doubling of the yard’s 
car handling capacity. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 
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Seeking Draft Deferment? 
Now Is the Time to Act 


What this spring's students can 
expect in the draft— 

High-school youths under 20 
are safe from a call. 

College students face a differ- 
ent prospect. Deferments vary. 
Chances of being drafted go up 
as grades go down. 

Tip to collegians: Take the 
qualification test—if you haven't 
—and keep your draft board in- 
formed on your plans. 


The time is at hand again when 
high-school seniors and youths in 
college must give thought to the 
draft. 

Within a few weeks, draft boards will 
begin to comb their rosters with an 
eye on students. There will be oppor- 
tunities for deferment available to many 
young men of draft age. 

Both high-school students and 
college students need to be aware 
of their rights and obligations. 
Even if a truce does develop in 
Korea, draft boards will continue 
to seek youths to meet their quotas. 

High-school students, by law, 
are entitled to deferment until 
graduation or until they become 
20 years of age, whichever date 
comes first. A student past 18% 
years of age who will not finish 
high school this spring is advised 
to get a letter from his principal 
stating that he still is in school and 
telling when he is expected to be 
graduated. Without such a letter, 
the draft board may reclassify him 
at the end of the spring term. 

A senior in high school, about to 
be graduated, runs the risk of be- 
ing drafted this summer if he is 
20 years old. In communities where 
draft boards are digging deeper, 
this danger will extend to 19-year- 
olds. If the present senior gets 
through the summer and succeeds 
in starting his college work, the law 
assures him of deferment for one 
school year. A change in regula- 
tions, now under study, may open 
the way to deferment also to young 
men who become apprentices in es- 
sential occupations. 
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Things are a bit more complicated for 
the college student. Here there is less 
certainty about the draft prospect, and 
more conditions must be met for defer- 
ment. 

A college freshman, completing his 
first year, has two chances for deferment. 
One is to have average grades in the 
upper half of the male members of his 
class. 

The other is the Selective Service 
qualification test. If you are a freshman 
and have not taken this test, you should 
ask your local board to arrange for it. 
The test, given at about 1,000 centers, 
measures ability to learn. If you have 
taken this test once, you do not need to 
repeat it. If your score was 70 or better, 
you stand a good chance of deferment 
during the rest of your college course. 

The sophomore, to get consideration 
by his local draft board, is supposed to 
have a qualification-test score of 70 or 
better or to be above the lowest third of 
the men in his class. In other words, he 
must be among the upper two thirds. 


FROM CAMPUS TO DRAFT? 
Chances go down as grades go up 


-Standard Oil Co., N.Je 


——— 


The junior, if he wants deferment for 
next year, needs grades high enough to 
put him among the upper three fourths 
of the men in his class, or a score of 70 
or higher in his qualification test. 

Any underclassman now in college 
who wants to be deferred for next vear's 
study is advised to write his local board a 
letter telling his intentions. He also must 
ask the officials of his college to fill jn 
Selective Service Form 109 and to send 
it to his local board. This form, to be 
filled out after this term’s grades are in, 
will tell the board the relative standing of 
the student. 

With the relative standing and the 
qualification-test score at hand, the local 
board will decide whether to defer a 
student for the next school year. The 
student who is denied deferment locally 
can appeal to a State board and, in some 
cases, to the national board. 

Students in the ROTC are deferred 
by law. A Reserve Officers Training 
Corps student gets this deferment by 
signing an agreement to accept a Reserve 
commission at the end of his course and 
to serve two years if ordered to active 
duty afterward. 

As an ROTC student moves into higher 
classes, however, it becomes harder for 
him to hold his deferment. The Secre- 
tary of Defense annually sets the num- 
ber of students throughout the country 
who can be deferred through the 
ROTC. This quota is distributed 
among ROTC units. It also is 
broken down by classes, with the 
higher classes getting smaller 
quotas. Each year the head of the 
local unit decides which students 
he wants to retain for training in 
the next year. Poor students are 
weeded out. A student weeded out 
loses his ROTC deferment. 

Graduate students are eligible 
for deferment if they meet certain 
requirements. A _ college _ senior 
planning to do graduate work next 
year stands a good chance of being 
deferred if his score in the quali- 
fication test was 75 or above, or if 
he is among the upper half of the 
men in his present class. 

Once in graduate school, a stu- 
dent must do satisfactory work if 
he wishes to keep his deferment. 
A graduate student must notify his 
local board if he plans to continue 
his studies next year, and he must 
ask his school officials to send a 
Form 109 to his local board. 

Key to deferment, in most cases, 
is the local board. National Selec- 
tive Service officials are advising 
students to keep their boards in- 
formed of their plans, for these 
boards are soon to start reviewing 
their rosters of students. 
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the YSTOX, a revolutionary new type of insecticide, has just 
ler been approved for the control of aphid and two-spotted 
the spider mite on cotton. Unchecked, these killers could destroy 
: the nation’s cotton crop. 
nts SYSTOX is the first true systemic insecticide ever approved 
; In for use in this country. Its dramatic method of control promises 
are enormous new benefit to American agriculture. Absorbed and 
out ¢ translocated through foliage and roots, SYSTOX renders plants 
highly toxic to many destructive insects for a considerable 
f period of time. Pi 
ible Approval of SYSTOX for controlling these cotton insects 
tain climaxes three years of intensive research by the Pittsburgh 
nior Agricultural Chemical Company and its associate, Chemagro 
i Corp., following its original development by Farbenfabriken 
-_ Bayer, Germany. Results of this work indicate that SYSTOX... 
> go 
es ++-renders most plants toxic to insects three to four times 
la t longer than conventional insecticides. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW INSECT KILLER ! 


...is effective when applied in doses as small as one ounce of 
pure SYSTOX per acre. 

...can be effectively applied to seeds before planting, thus 
protecting the young plants for a considerable period. 

SYSTOX also appears to be effective in controlling many 
common insects which attack fruits, vegetables, grains, forage 
crops, sugar and tobacco, and its ultimate use on these crops is 
indicated. Research also indicates that only harmless traces of 
SYSTOX residue—measured in tenths of parts-per-million— 
remain in the harvested crops. 

Approval for the initial use of this amazing new insect killer 
marks a significant milestone in the fight of this nation’s great 
agricultural and chemical industries against destructive insects. 

Because of its vital importance, we are immediately making 
SYSTOX available to cotton growers in commercial quantities 
through our established outlets. SYSTOX will also be available to 


research organizations for experimental use on other crops. 


URGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO, 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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ROFITABLE BUSINESS means 

finding the right answers to the 
right questions—in advance. For 
example, if you are in a closely-held 
business, have you answered these? 


What happens if one of the co-owners 
of my business dies? 
Am I in business with his heirs? 
Do I buy them out?—How? Or 
do I liquidate? Or reorganize? 
Or what? 


Who would decide what 

would happen? 
Am I in control? What does the 
law say? What will his executor | 
do? How badly willtax money be_ | 
needed? What will his widow ex-_ | 
pect?—Or his children? 





What if | wanted to buy his interest? 
Would they sell?—Forhow much? | 
How would they want to value | 
goodwill? —Capitalize earnings? 
Could I give notes? At what rate | 
could I pay off after taxes? 


Can these things be worked out in 

advance—including purchase money? 
Who will do what? ... and when | 
...and for how much? And | 
where will the money come from | 
if the answer is a survivor-pur- | 
chase plan? | 


Have | given enough thought to this 

problem? | 
Call your nearest Northwestern 
Mutual general agent or agent 
who will be glad to discuss these 
problems with you and your legal 
advisor, give illustrations and 
demonstrate collateral benefits. 
His company, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is one of 
the six largest. It has such un- 
usual advantages that nearly half 
the new insurance issued goes to 
present policyholders. 


The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


“Choice of those who know”’ 
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Unrest in Tunisia— 
Meaning to the West 


U.S. is caught up in the trou- 
bles of Tunisia. Unrest, if it 
spreads, can menace America’s 
strategic bases abroad. 

It's a new role for U.S., ac- 
cused of backing colonialism. 
Much of Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica is on the other side. 

There is fear that the quarrel 
between France and Tunisia may 
erupt into sabotage, revolt, along 
a vital U. S. defense line. 


PARIS 

Trouble in French North Africa, far 
from settled, is boiling higher than 
ever. The United States, with a big 
stake in North African naval and air 
bases, is becoming deeply involved. 

The U.S. is being blamed for deny- 
ing colonial peoples a chance at inde- 
pendence. A score of Moslem and South 
Asian countries, some South American 
republics and the Chinese on Formosa 
support the Tunisian request for a hear- 
ing on its charges against the French. In 
the United Nations, the U.S. declined to 
support the Tunisians. 

Actually, a long-standing conflict be- 
tween the 1.5 million French settlers of 
North Africa and the 20 million natives 
is coming to a head in Tunisia. Settle- 
ments are likely to be short-lived. With- 
out a major shift in French colonial 
policy, revolts may flare in Morocco, Al- 
geria and Tunisia. And the U.S. posi- 
tion in the U.N. may be reversed. 

The clash in Tunisia is basically a 
challenge to colonialism. Tunisia is offi- 
cially a French protectorate. In fact, 
however, France has run Tunisia’s in- 
ternal and external affairs pretty much 
as France pleased for 70 years. 

In a country the size of Louisiana 
there are some 3 million natives. They 
are a Moslem people of mixed Arab, 
Carthaginian and Berber origin who are 
more peaceful by nature than most other 
North Africans. Their nationalist leaders 
are city lawyers, teachers and _ business- 
men, mainly moderates. They want 
French military protection for their coun- 
try, but they also want the right to run 
their own internal affairs. 

The French settlers in Tunisia total 
about 150,000, roughly one twentieth of 


the population. These settlers own the 
best farms in Tunisia, a farming coun- 
try. They pay 60 per cent of the taxes, 
Frenchmen have invested about a quar- 
ter billion dollars in Tunisia since end 
of World War II. Of 21,000 Govern- 
ment jobs, nearly half, the highest-paid 
jobs, are held by Frenchmen. 

Conflict between these two groups 
has involved relatively little bloodshed. 


Key to Trouble 
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When Libya, a former Italian colony 
next to Tunisia, was granted independ- 
ence after the war, however, Tunisians, 
far better prepared for independence, 
demanded more home rule. French colo- 
nists, with a lobby in Paris, resisted. There 
were disorders. France built up its troops 
and police in Tunisia to about 40,000. 

Interests of other countries, however, 
are turning the Tunisian colonial quar- 
rel into a free-for-all. 

For many countries, Tunisia is a test 
of the attitude of the Western powers 
toward their smaller allies. India, Paki- 
stan and Indonesia, leading a group of 
18 non-Communist Middle Eastern and 
Asian countries, are supporting the Tu 
nisian case. Most Latin-American coun- 
tries favor Tunisia too. 
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Great Britain, in trouble with nation- 
lists in Egypt, Iran and elsewhere who 
are less moderate than the Tunisians, 
supports France. For the British it is pri- 
marily a matter of backing a major Euro- 
pean ally. 

For the U.S., Tunisia is a delicate 
problem of strategy and leadership. The 
U.S., as the strongest naval power in 
the Mediterranean, is directly interested 
in its own air bases in Morocco and 
Libya. In addition, France, a U.S. ally, 
has major air and naval bases near Bi- 
zerte and elsewhere in Tunisia. In World 
War II, U.S. troops found Tunisia a vital 
steppingstone to Italian Sicily, just 100 
miles away. In Europe, the French alli- 
ance is a keystone of Western defenses. 
But the U.S., historically, is a champion 
of freedom, opposing colonialism. 

Russia sees a chance for gains in all 
this. There are few Communists in Tu- 
nisia. Russia’s game, however, is to pro- 
mote division in the non-Communist 
world. So Russia supports the Tunisian 
nationalists, encouraging trouble. 

A showdown is rapidly taking shape. 

Key man in Tunisia is a lean and emo- 
tional lawyer, Habib Bourghiba. He has 
a following of about half a million na- 
tionalists. He has shunned Moslem ex- 
tremists and Arab Communists. He has 
traveled throughout the world, east to 
Indonesia, west to the U.S., drumming 
up support for Tunisian home rule. 

What Bourghiba wants is an all-Tu- 
nisian Cabinet under the Bey of Tunis, 
a 70-year-old ruler who favors the na- 
tionalists. Bourghiba wants this Cabinet 
drawn from the majority of an all-Tuni- 
sian Parliament elected by popular vote. 
The French colonists, Bourghiba says, 
can remain French with assurances that 
their property will be protected. He says 
his nationalists want the French to re- 
main in Tunisian naval and air bases to 
protect the country. But he wants an end 
to the rule whereby all documents and 
laws submitted to the Bey must be signed 
by a French official. 

Last vear, the French and Bourghiba’s 
nationalists came close to compromise. 
For the first time, a Tunisian, not a 
Frenchman, was named Premier. But 
there were seven Frenchmen and seven 
Tunisians in the Cabinet. Deadlocks were 
frequent. After the Tunisian Premier ap- 
pealed to the U.N., France forced the 
Bey to name a pro-French Premier. 

Deadlock, if continued, means trou- 
ble for France, for the U.S., for the 
West in North Africa. Tunisians may re- 
sist France only with strikes, sabotage 
and Passive resistance, but other North 
Africans may revolt. Tunisia, now un- 
der French martial law, is rapidly be- 
Coming a major test of Western leader- 


ship for hundreds of millions of non- 
Communists. 
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How dangerous is it to 
“close your eyes” 


to these 4 facts about record protection? 


(So dangerous .. . it could put you out of business!) 
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It's dangerous to ignore the fact that 43 out It’s dangerous to close your eyes to the dis- 
of 100 firms which lose their accounts ree astrous fires that do occur in “fireproof” 
ceivable and other business records in a fire buildings. Such a building simply walls-in 
never reopen. and intensifies a fire inside an office. 





, i . = Be WN 
It’s dangerous to trust an old safe—or any It’s dangerous to overlook the clause in your 
safe without the Underwriters’ Laboratories, fire insurance policy that says “proof-of-loss 
Inc. Label. They often incinerate records must be rendered within 60 days.’’ How 
when temperatures get above 350° F. could you... without records? 


Isn’t the risk too great? 


Find out, today, how little it costs to protect your records—and your 
business future—with a modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe. It’s 
the world’s best protection. Meets and exceeds the independent Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 





Designed by Raymond Loewy ... the new Mosler “A” 
Label “400” brings distinguished beauty to any office... 
together with new convenience and security features, in- 
cluding: new ‘Counter Spy’ Lock and new “Instrument 
Operations Panel” with dial and horizontal handles at 
*‘no-stoop”’ height. 

IF IT’S MOSLER... IT’S SAFE 


Te Za 
% Mosler Sate” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer 
in your city, or mail coupon now for informative, free booklets. 





THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY ¢ Dept.US-5, Hamilton, Ohio 
Please send me (check one or both): 


0 Free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how to protect the vital 
records on which my business depends. 


0 Illustrated catalog describing the new Mosler “A” Label ‘400 Series” Record Safes, 














NAME POSITION 

FIRM NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY. ZONE... SPATE. 
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Japan, now an independent 
ally, alters the outer rim of U. S. 
defenses in the Far East. 

American bases in Japan, big 
now, are not counted on forever. 
Goal is to help the old enemy 
gain strength to defend itself. 

U.S. is to peg long-term de- 
fenses on Okinawa, Philippines, 
other islands on the far side of 
the Pacific. 


Reported from 
TOKYO and PEARL HARBOR 

New and permanent line of de- 
fense for the United States is being 
drawn in the Pacific. 

Japanese bases, now held by the U.S., 
are counted out in the long-term plan. 
Under the new peace treaty with Japan, 
these bases are temporarily under U.S. 
control. Anti-American riots and demon- 
strations involving millions of Japanese 
on May Day, however, emphasize that 
a sovereign Japan could one day go 
Communist, like the mainland of China. 

There is no thought among U.S. plan- 
ners of abandoning Japan in the fore- 
seeable future. The U.S. will retain 
bases in Japan as long as the U.S. sees 
fit. The U.S., by the new Japanese 
peace treaty, has undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of defending Japan until 
Japan is considered, by the U.S., to be 
capable of defending itself. 

Sooner or later, however, the U.S. 
plans to turn its bases in Japan over to 
the Japanese. 

New line of defense for the U.S. in 
the Pacific, thus, is based on a long- 
term view of what the U.S. will hold, 
not what it plans one day to surrender. 

What is left to the U.S. in the Far 
East, discounting the Japanese bases, is 
shown in the map on this page. After 
four years of Pacific war and 300,000 
casualties, after two vears of war in Ko- 
rea with more than 100,000 casualties, 
after spending well over a hundred bil- 
lion dollars in Pacific war and defense, 
the U.S. is finding itself reduced to an 
island-and-ocean defense line. 

Mainland China, once a U.S. ally will- 
ing to provide bases for the U.S. in an 
emergency, now is Communist, Russia’s 

(Continued on page 42) 
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JAPAN FREE—WHAT OF DEFENSE? 
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U.S. Counts on Island Bases to Keep Strong 
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(Advertisement) 


16,500 
DRY HOLES 


Oilmen Work Against Big 
Odds to Find Record Amount 
of New Oil For You 


The search for oil is a risky business. 
To meet the greatest need in history, U. S. 
oilmen last year expended over two billion 
dollars in drilling for new oil supplies. 

Much of this huge sum was lost in 16,500 
costly dry holes. But by drilling thousands 
of wells to expand known fields and by drill- 
ing exploratory wells in entirely new areas, 
a record amount of néw oil was found to 
assure your future needs. 

Finding oil is only part of what it takes 
to keep your family car rolling and to fill 
other record demands for fuels and lubri- 
cants. Year after year, U. S. oilmen plow 
back into their businesses over fifty cents 
out of every dollar earned. 

In 1951 this plowing back of earnings was 
biggest in history. It helped set new crude 
oil supply records. It also added new re- 
finery capacity, miles of new pipelines— 
tankers, tank-cars, barges and tank-trucks, 
new research facilities, millions of gallons 
of additional storage space as well as thou- 
sands of new and improved service stations. 

It is only by planning ahead, by taking 
tiskks and plowing back earnings, that 
America’s thousands of privately-managed 
oil businesses are able to provide you with 
the finest oil products at the world’s lowest 
prices. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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OIL WELL? MAYBE. No one knows 
the answer. The only sure way to find out 
is by drilling. If the well turns out to be a 


dry hole, the operator will have lost his greatest volume of oil in history. 











HERE ARE THE ODDS AGAINST FINDING OIL” 

















in a producing well in an area where oil has 
never been found before. Of the 6,189 new field exploratory wells drilled last year, 5,505 
were dry holes. The remaining 11,000 dry holes were drilled in or near known oil pro- 
ducing areas. Odds are even greater against finding a big producing area... 





966 to 1 


enough oil to fill U.S. needs for 4 hours. 
Odds against finding a field that will yield 
over 50 million barrels—enough to supply 
U.S. for 8 days—are a staggering 966 to 1. 





Chances against bringing in an oil field 
yielding over one million barrels are 43-1. 
Recovering this million barrels takes many 
additional wells. Yet a million barrels is only 


*From ‘‘Exploratory Drilling in 1951’’ by Frederic H. Lahee, Bulletin of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, Volume 36, to be released June, 1952. 





investment. Even a well that starts to pro- 
duce doesn’t always pay out. In spite of 
risks involved, U.S. oilmen last year found 
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50 YOU TH 


YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western radio 
station. Operators have fire extended cover- 
age, but no boiler insurance. They thought 
they were insured. Their loss—$ 43,000.” 








Don’t take a loss— 
KNOW yovu’re insured! 


Your AMICO agent may save you 
money by eliminating gaps in your 
insurance program. See him now for 
all casualty, property insurance and 
bonds. 

AMICO is a strong legal reserve 
company paying dividends to policy- 
holders. 


FREE 


Amico’s booklet, listing 
examples of 29 common 
gaps in insurance pro- 
tection, may save you 
money. Send coupon 
today—no obligation. 






American Mororists INsuRANCE COMPANY 
4732 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail FREE copy of 29 Gaps. 


Name 





Street 





State. 


City. Zone. 


AMICO 








Division of Kemper Insurance 
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ally. Mainland Chinese are fighting the 
U.S. and its allies in Korea. And Japan, 
once a bar to Soviet expansion in the 
Far East, now depends on the U.S. for 
its own defense. 

President Truman has fixed the pat- 
tern of the permanent U.S. defense line 
in the Pacific. He transferred the com- 
mand of U.S. forces in the Formosa and 
Philippines area from Tokyo, now a tem- 
porary seat of U.S. power, to the Pacific 
command in Pearl Harbor. 

Inside the new line are bases which 
the U.S. is not planning to surrender. 

Okinawa is the major outpost of U.S. 
air power in the Pacific. Under the Jap- 
anese peace treaty, the U.S. can run 
Okinawa, the rest of the Ryukyu Islands, 
the Bonin Islands and Marcus Island as 
it pleases for as long as it pleases. 

In Okinawa, the U.S. already has 
spent 70 million dollars on a strategic 
air base. By 1956, the total cost of the 
Okinawa base may exceed 350 million 
dollars. The result is to be a typhoon- 
proof air base to rival any in the world. 

Sometime in the future the U.S. may 
choose to turn all or part of these islands 
back to Japan. If so, however, Okinawa’s 
air base is likely to be held by the U.S. 
outright, like the U.S. bases in the Phil- 
ippines. From Okinawa, U.S. air power 
can command every major port on the 
coast of Communist China. 

So far, Okinawa remains under the 
U.S. command in Tokyo. Its facilities 
are needed for the Korean war. Eventu- 
ally, if there is peace in Korea, Okinawa 
will be placed under the Pacific com- 
mand as the air keystone of U.S. de- 
fenses in the Far East. 

Kwajalein, previously a Japanese is- 
land, now is the site of a major U.S. na- 
val-air base. It is part of a chain of naval 
and naval-air bases in the Marianas, 
Caroline and Marshall islands. 

All these islands were handed over to 
Japan as a mandate after World War I by 
the old League of Nations. Germany 
had owned them. Japan built up major 
naval and air bases, such as the one on 
Truk, which became major targets for 
the U.S. in World War II. Now, under 
the peace treaty, Japan has renounced 
all claim to the islands. They have been 
transferred to the United Nations with 
the U.S. as sole trustee. 

Under the trusteeship agreement, the 
U.S. has the right to build naval, mili- 
tary and air bases on the Marianas, Caro- 
line and Marshall islands. U.S. forces 
may be stationed there. The U.S. may 
close any of the islands even to inspection 
by the United Nations for security rea- 
sons. This was done in the case of the 
Eniwetok atomic tests. 

Guam, captured by the Japanese just 
after the Pearl Harbor attack, now is pro- 
tected by U.S. control of the islands 








around it, once Japanese. Naval and 
naval-air installations are being expanded 
to make Guam an important link in the 
U.S. Pacific defense system. 

The Philippines contain the major 
bases of the southern flank of the U.S. | 
Pacific defenses. The U.S. position there 
is doubly secured by an outright grant 
of bases to the U.S. by the Philippine 
Republic in 1947 and by a mutual de. 
fense treaty linking the U.S. and the 
Philippines, signed this year. 

Under the recent presidential order, 
all U.S. forces in the Philippines are 
transferred from the Tokyo command to 
the Pacific command at Pearl Harbor. 
If the United States decides to send air 
support from the Philippines to aid 
the French in Indo-China, for example, 
the operation will be managed from 
Hawaii, not from Tokyo. 





FORMAL END OF 
U.S.~ JAPANESE 
WAR 








~Messner in the Rochester (N.Y.) Times Union 


‘THE FACE AT THE WINDOW’ 
... May Day riots, for instance 


The U.S. has half a dozen naval and 
air bases in the Philippines. They i- 
clude one of the world’s largest naval 
bases, at Subic Bay, northwest of Manila. 
The U.S. Navy is expanding its facili- 
ties there as well as at Sangley Point, also 
near Manila. In addition, under the agree- 
ment with the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, the U.S. has the right to activate 
seven other Army, Navy and air bases 
when desired. 

Formosa is not officially a part of the 
U.S. defense system in the Pacific. The 
island is run by the Chinese Nationalist 
Government and the U.S. has no ait, 
land or sea bases there. But the Seventh 
Fleet of the U.S. Navy is under orders 
to “neutralize” Formosa, to prevent at 
tacks on the island by Communists from 
the mainland and to prevent Chinese 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ATURAL GAS Community 


Stick a pin in almost any portion 
of the Gulf South map, and you'll 
strike a plant location where there 
are adequate, dependable supplies 
of natural gas fuel. More than 450 
cities and towns in the Gulf South 
obtain natural gas from the pipe 
lines of United Gas—and every one 
offers significant advantages to 
your new plant. 


This is the bustling, busy, building 
frontier where American industry 
has placed one-sixth of all new 
plant construction since 1945. You, 
too, will join the movement to the 
Gulf South if you will investigate 
its possibilities. And if fuelisa 
problem, consult our Industrial 
Development Director, P. O. Box 
1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 





“PRESSURE TIME” 


is your worst enemy! 


Certainly, the Dictograph Private Tele- 
phone System saves you time—but that’s not 
the most important factor. It’s what Dicto- 
graph does at “Pressure Time” that counts. 

“Pressure Times” are those intermittent 
periods of stress in business, when every- 
thing seems to happen at once—when you 
need information fast, when you want to 
get your calls through, when you need split- 
second contact with department heads, staff 
and assistants, when you want information 
on deliveries, prices, inventories—anything 
in a hurry. 

A Dictograph Private Telephone on your 
desk will reduce your “Pressure Time” toa 
minimum and relieve it 
when it comes. For your 30 
own sake as well as your years of 
business, find out what Dic- ~\/eadership 
tograph can do for you now. 4592-192 


Dictograph 


The Private Telephone System 













Branches 
in all 
principal 
cities and 
Canada 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS INC. 

Dept. C-2, Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
CD Send me complete information. 
DD Have your man coll. 
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Nationalists on Formosa from attacking 
the mainland. 

Originally the order “neutralizing” 
Formosa was issued in connection with 
the war in Korea. U.S. naval forces in 
the Formosa area were placed under 
the command of the U.S. general di- 
recting operations in the Korean war. 
Now, however, command of these na- 
val forces, as well as the command of the 
U.S. military mission on Formosa, has 
been shifted to the U.S. Pacific com- 
mand. Whether there is war or peace 
in Korea, thus, the U.S. interest in keep- 
ing Formosa out of Communist hands 
will continue. As U.S. strategists see it, 
Communists on Formosa could threaten 
U.S. bases on Okinawa and in the 
Philippines. 

All these island bases—the Ryukyus, 
the Marianas, the Carolines, Guam and 
the Philippines—are part of the network 
of Pacific bases on which the U.S. will 
depend when U.S. forces leave Japan. 
They are the forward line of an arc of 
bases stretching from the Arctic and 
Alaska to Okinawa and back through 
Samoa to the Canal Zone. This “hard 
core” of the long-term defense plan is 
linked to other bases which are out or 
may be out of U.S. control. 

On the rim of the new U.S. Pacific 
defenses the whole picture has changed 
in little over a decade. 

China, as an ally, is whittled down 
to one big offshore island, Formosa, and 
a few small islands close to the Chinese 
mainland. Where once the U.S. could 
count on a Chinese ally with virtually 
unlimited man power, an ally willing to 
grant the U.S. bases on the mainland if 
needed, there is now only Communist 
China with bases available only to Russia. 

Japan, now a sovereign state, pro- 
vides the U.S. and the United Nations 
with the air, sea and land bases vital to 
the conduct of the Korean war. Under 
the security treaty with Japan, the U.S. 
is responsible for defending the country 
until such time as Japan can defend it- 
self. It is up to the U.S. to decide when 
that time comes. 

U.S. bases in Japan, thus, are not per- 
manent. Chances are that the U.S. will 
not withdraw entirely from Japan for at 
least five years, possibly more. That is 
the minimum period, according to U.S. 
officials in Tokyo, for a build-up of 
enough Japanese forces to defend the 
islands. Even then Japan will be count- 
ing on U.S. naval and air assistance if 
Russia should attack. 

For the years just ahead, the U.S. 
will look on Japan as its own defense 
problem. In posttreaty Japan, the U.S. 
Navy will retain Yokosuka naval base, 
just south of Yokohama, with several 
smaller bases. The U.S. Air Force will 
hold a chain of airfields scattered the 





length of Japan. The U.S. Army will 
keep its forces, currently just two divi- 
sions, mainly in Northern Japan. U.S. 
military headquarters are to be moved 
from the Dai Ichi Building in downtown 
Tokyo to the old Japanese War Ministry, 
10 minutes away by bus. 

Japan’s own defense forces are to be 
built up with U.S. assistance. The 75,- 
000-man national police reserve will be- 
come a 180,000-man Army this year, a 
300,000-man Army of 15 divisions by 
1955. Initially, the U.S. will supply most 
of the arms, although the Japanese arms 
industry will expand, too. In the air and 
at sea, Japan hopes to get a 1,500-plane 
Air Force and a 300,000-ton Navy within 
five years. That, too, will depend on U.S. 
assistance. 

Australia and New Zealand are 
allies of the U.S. in the Pacific through a 





—United Press 


JAPAN‘S EMBASSY REOPENS 
. ..@ sovereign state again 


three-way mutual defense pact, signed 
before the Japanese treaty became ef- 
fective. If one of the three signatories 
is attacked, the two others are bound to 
come to its defense. Such a U.S. guaran- 
tee may enable Australia and New Zea- 
land to send more troops to the defense 
of the Middle East or of South Asia, if 
they are needed there, relying on the 
U.S. Navy with their own smaller navies 
to guard their own sea approaches. 

The hard core of U.S. defenses in 
the Pacific, thus, is pegged to bases that 
the U.S. holds with no strings attached. 
Short-term planning can count on U.S. 
bases in Japan, certainly to the end of 
the Korean war and after. In long- 
term planning, however, the U.S. is 
counting on island bases, permanently 
held, to keep the U.S. frontiers on the 
far side of the Pacific Ocean. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To oer CoLbeagues tn rPrmerican Liectorneas ... 


There are so many Revere Metals, each with its 
own combination of special qualities, that it is 
sometimes difficult for a customer to choose among 
them. Because of this, Revere Research and the 
Technical Advisory Service devote much time to 
problems of selection among our copper and cop- 
per alloys and aluminum alloys. However, it is 
frequently the case that only one Revere Metal 
will do, and its essential qualifications are so obvi- 
ous that specification becomes 
automatic. 

Take the fourth-largest 
dam, a hydro-electric, irriga- 
tion, and flood-control proj- 
ect in the West. This tremen- 
dous structure contains near- 
ly three million cubic yards 
of concrete, reinforced by AS 
seventeen million pounds of ro 
steel rod, and a thousand 
miles of steel tube through 


which cooling water runs A SS 


while the concrete hardens. 

In addition, the still incom- 

plete dam contains over a 

hundred thousand pounds of Revere Copper Strip, 
12 inches wide, and more will be required before 
the dam is finished. The copper is used for water 
seals around steel pipes that are 8 feet in diameter, 
and at other places where expansion joints are 
required. 

Here is a case where copper has all the necessary 
qualities. It resists corrosion. It can be easily 
formed on the job into the special shapes required 
to make perfect seals. In the shapes imparted to it, 
it takes up the inevitable movements of the great 








blocks of concrete as they respond to temperature 
changes. Copper, and only copper, meets all re- 
quirements perfectly. That is why it was specified. 

In Revere advertising in building and construc- 
tion papers we use the phrase “Copper where it 
counts,” and this dam is an outstanding example 
of what we mean. Where it counts, nothing can 
equal it. The demand for copper has never been so 
great as it is today in building, whether it be for 
flashing a home or for sealing 
a great dam. Copper makes a 
lasting and efficient instal- 
lation. 

Because copper is man’s 
oldest metal, its fine qualities 
are universally known, and 
give it the preference where 
its characteristics really 





kag count. Where primitive man 














used raw copper, modern man 





uses highly refined metal, and 
not only that, alloys it with 
other elements, producing 
brass, bronze, cupro-nickel, 
and so on, each alloy being 
distinctive in its usefulness. 

Other metals and materials have gone through 
the same development process. Great advances 
have been made in recent. years in the research 
laboratories of the nation. Therefore, before you 
specify “materials that count” it would be advis- 
able to check with your suppliers. If they say the 
old and tried and well-known is still the best, you 
will be reassured. On the other hand, if they report 
something new is better, you will be fortified in 
these days of competition. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y, 


SEE REVERE’S ‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








Write for our néw book “Dust, Dollars, and Dividends” . 








Uncle Sam's new submarines are a top secret miracle 
of Naval know-how. They are equipped with AAF Air Filters. 
The exec use to which they are put is not for publication 

at this time. That they are in use in these vital elements of the 
. Defense Program is evidence however that 


clean air is a must with submarines. 


ciiiiiiae Aix Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Louisville, Ky. and Moline, Hil. 





ROTO-CLONE 
DUST COLLECTORS 


ELECTRONIC 
PRECIPITATORS 





| : AIR FILTERS 











..the dramatic story of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 
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PARIS....BERLIN....BONN....LONDON.... 








2> This is how European generals and diplomats size up Gen. Matthew Ridgway, 
successor to Gen. Dwight Eisenhower as Supreme Commander in Europe: 
As a combat general, Ridgway impresses Europeans as first rate, one of the 





best available. But as Eisenhower's successor, Europeans are not so sure. 





Job in Europe isn't combat--yet. There's no immediate threat of war. AS 





for military planning, training, "Ike" left these largely to his deputies. 

What Ridgway is up against is a series of economic, political, diplomatic 
problems. Question is whether Ridgway is as good a diplomat and politician as 
he is a combat general. Ridgway's experience in Korea and Japan is not counted 





as conclusive. There, for all practical purposes, he had just one boss, the 
U.S. But in Paris he'll have 14 bosses. This calls for considerable diplomacy. 
Tendency among Atlantic Pact politicians, as a result, will be to cut down 
Ridgway's job, put economic and political matters in civilian hands. 
Powers given "Ike" by European governments will to Scme extent be taken 
back. "Ike" was considered a Special case. So, Ridgway’s job may be smaller. 








>> Soviet attack on a French transport plane over Germany illustrates some 
of the touchy situations General Ridgway will have to watch closely in Europe. 

So far as this latest Soviet attack is concerned, however, it will end as 
Similar incidents in the past have ended--unexplained, unsettled and, after a 
while, forgotten. War could grow out of a thing like this. Incidents have set 
off wars in the past. But not this time. Neither side will risk it today. 

Allied protests, however vigorous and indignant, will get nowhere. 

Moscow will reject all protests, refuse to explain, put blame on Allies. 
Allied damage claims will not be paid. Soviet apology will not be forthcoming. 
Soviet fliers may get medals, as did those who shot down U.S. plane over Baltic. 

This seems to be what Stalin means by "co-existence" between Communism and 
capitalism. "Co-existence" may be possible, but it is not very comfortable. 

















>> Any theory that the Soviet attack was an accident doesn't hold water. 

Victim plane was obviously a commercial transport, clearly labeled "Air 
France," unarmed. It was on a regular scheduled flight, one of many every day 
between Frankfurt and Berlin. Visibility was good. Ground radar at time of the 
attack showed the transport well inside the approved air corridor. 

Soviet attackers, two jet fighters, first closed in for a look, then began 
a@ series of four runs, firing both cannon and machine guns. Soviet explanation 
that jets fired only warning shots to force plane down is hard to reconcile with 
89 bullet holes in transport, plus three persons wounded. Soviet alibi that 
transport was off course is contradicted by evidence of ground radar. And even 
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if this alibi were true, it's strange justification for shooting at people. 








>> In Berlin and Paris, you get this appraisal of the incidert: 

Soviet attack was neither an accident nor a change in Soviet policy. 

Real explanation is that Soviet fliers are instructed to hate foreigners, 
are apparently under orders to shoot first and investigate later, and are known 
to be trigger-happy. French plane happened to be the handiest target. 

Incident will therefore go down on the books as closed, if unjustified. 

It's a routine hazard of the "cold war," to be expected every so often. 

Diplomatic protests are routine, too. Diplomats don't reaily expect to get 
anywhere with them. Diplomats view incidents like this as regrettable but not 
especially important unless they indicate a change in Soviet policy. 

This is quite a change from the way, a few years ago, ciplomats would have 
regarded attacks by one power on citizens and property of ancther. It shows 
what a few years of cold war have done for international relations. 






































>> Race between U.S. and Russia for Germany is entering the home stretch. 
U.S. is pushing hard to complete arrangements for a separate peace with 

Western Germany and for a European Army that includes West German troops. 

Russia is trying to detour U.S. program by offering West Germany unity with 
East Germany and elections supervised by the Big Four--including Russia. 

Target date for U.S. is end of May. By this date, U.S. hopes to have both 
peace contract and European Army treaty signed by foreign ministers. 

Signing in Bonn, by Dean Acheson of U.S., Chancellor Adenauer of Germany { 
and others, is to be something of a show, a landmark in postwar history. 

Next step, harder one, will be ratification by parliaments and Congress. 
Documents don't go into effect until then. Months of stormy debate are likely. 





























>> U.S. has special reasons for being in a hurry right now. 
Russians are winning converts in Germany, France, Britain to proposal for 
four-power meeting to set up German elections. Four-power meeting will postpone 
and might wreck German peace contract and European Army treaty. So, U.S. wants 
documents signed, governments committed before Moscow upsets the applecart. 





















>> New U.S.-British concessions to France are in the wind. Idea is to calm 
French fears, persuade French Parliament to ratify European Army treaty. For 
this purpose.....U.S.-British guarantees, now under discussion, may be pledged 
to make sure Germans don't secede from European Army once they get in. 
Guarantee will probably be a joint statement by Acheson, Eden of Britain | 
and Schuman of France. Statement will hint at cuts in U.S. aid, withdrawal of 
Allied troops if Germans try to pull out of European Army. 
As another concession to French, British are thinking of tying British 
forces closer to European Army. Up to now, they've held aloof, to dismay of the 
French. Many Frenchmen worry about Germans' dominating the European Army. New 
British proposals would link RAF closely with European air forces, put British 
liaison officers in European Army headquarters, maybe put some British divisions 
in European Army corps alongside Germans. 
Still further concessions from U.S. and Britain may be necessary to get 
French and German parliaments to go along. Next few weeks will be critical in 
the race between U.S. and Soviet Russia for control of Germany. 
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OU LIFT THE PHONE and there’s your 

party —a thousand miles away. 
Your telegram or teletype message is 
down on paper, clear across the conti- 
nent, almost before you say the word. 
A flick of a switch and you’re hearing 
a concert, watching a game, or seeing 
a play, performed five states away. 

It all happens in an instant. Or does 
it? Today’s superb communications 
system is so big no man could ever see 
it all. A century in the building, it is 
the product of more brains, more 
hands, more tools, than anyone can 
count. In the early days, development 
was paced by such back-breaking or- 
deals as the pole-setting operation 
pictured above. Today communications 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


men get things done more swiftly — 
thanks in large part to the motor 
trucks they use in such numbers. 
Look where you will, in this gigantic 
fleet, and you will find the fruits 
of Timken-Detroit’s engineering and 
production experience. Dump trucks. 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


i 


\indecepted : 


Standaca }Y 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Logging trucks. Transit-mix concrete 
trucks. Machinery movers. Highway 
haulers. Service trucks. All these, and 
many more, do a bigger job—more 
quickly, more efficiently, at lower cost— 
because they’re equipped with depend- 
able Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes. 
When The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company helped create America’s first 
motor trucks, it established the quality 
tradition that guides this Company 
today. For more than forty years, 
Timken-Detroit products have shown 
the way to transportation progress. 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. OSHKOSH, WIS. @ UTICA, 


N. Y. @ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, O. e* NEW CASTLE, PA. 





“Our National machines cost *68,000.. ; 
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—EMPIRE CRAFTS CORPORATION, Accounting Division 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


"We use National 'Class 3l1' ac- our customers extra value—and, 
counting machines to handle at the same time, keep our vast 
hundreds of thousands of member number of accounts in constant 
accounts coast to coast. These balance since we installed the 
machines cost us $68,000 and National accounting machines." 
save us $74,000 a year. 


"This saving equals the cost of 
these machines every eleven 4 the 
months, a return of about 108% 


: Executive Vice-President 
annually on our investment. 


Empire Crafts Corporation 


"The result is that we can give Newark, New York 


Breathtaking table beauty . . . mirrored in this Royal Crest Sterling silverware and Princess Tru-tone China 
. is brought to countless thousands of members who have benefited through private “at home” showings by 
trained Empire Crafts’ representatives. 7 
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On some jobs Nationals handle up to % of 
the accounting automatically—and what the 
machine does automatically the operator 
cannot do wrong. 

Have National's local representative — a 
trained systems analyst—show you how Na- 
tional machines can cut your accounting 
costs. There is a National Accounting Ma- 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


e 


THE NATIONAL “CLASS 31“°—TOMORROW’S ACCOUNTING MACHINE TODAY ! 


chine, Adding Machine or Sales Register 
that fits your needs. 

National machines pay for themselves out 
of the money they save, often in their first 
year of operation. Call your local National 
Representative for your free copy of “How 
To Save Money On Your Accounting” — or 
write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 




















Dinner call for little porkers ... Today young pigs are being fed 











+ Manufactured by a Glidden affiliate = 
The Growth Products Company 





Another new Glidden Achievement 


through Planned Research 


© 1952, The Glidden Company 


* Trademark Registered 


a new kind of feed that supplements the sow’s milk... helps them 
to grow faster, bigger and stronger... with weaning weights 
averaging 40 pounds. Because it tends to greatly reduce 

early mortality, this “Pig Starter”, developed by the Glidden 
Feed Mill Division, helps take some of the costly risk from 

hog raising. It is a unique combination of specially formulated 
feed nutrients. Included are antibiotic feed supplements to which 
Glidden adds its own controlled, condensed fish solublest. 

rich in vitamin Bj 9, B-Complex vitamins and other important “X” 
growth factors. Glidden“Pig Starter” is just one of many ways 
that Glidden feed research is helping America to grow 

more and better poultry, hogs and cattle. It is typical of 


the research leadership in every division of... 


« « The Glidden Company « « 





In laboratories, from coast to coast, Glidden PLANNED RESEARCH is 

helping industry to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency with 
present products—and to discover new ones. DECENTRALIZED — for close contact 
with customers —yet INTERLOCKED for interchange of ideas and testing — 


Glidden Planned Research is available to you in any of the following fields. Your inquiry is invited. 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Principal Glidden Products: DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS: Durkce’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, Mayonnaise, 
Salad Dressing, Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils, Shred Coconut, Spices and Extracts, Worcestershire 
Sauce; Puff Pastry Margarines and Shortenings for the Bakery Trade; Special Ingredients for Confectioners 
PAINTS: Spred Satin; Spred-Flat; Spred-Luster; Japalac* and Ripolin* Enamels; Speed-Wall*; Pli-Namel; 
Spray-Day-Lite: Endurance* and Endurance* Imperial House Paints; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; Industrial 
Finishes; Graphic Arts and Sign Finishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes © SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: Alpha* Protein; 
Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Cortical and Sex Hormones; Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal 
and Flakes; Edible Emulsifiers « FEEDS: Poultry and Livestock Feeds and Concentrates * VEGETABLE OILS: 
Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils « CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: 
Zopaque* Titanium Dioxide; Sunolith* Lithopone; Cadmolith* Cadmium Colors; Euston* White Lead; 
Cuprous and Cupric Oxides; Zinc Sulphate Crystals * METALS AND MINERALS: Cubond* 

Brazing Compounds; Powdered Copper, Lead and Tin; Barytes; I/menite 

NAVAL STORES: Pine Tars and Rosin; Turpentine; Solvents; Rubber Compounding Agents; 

Resins; Resinates; Terpene Chemicals; Rosin Oils; Guai-a-phene and Glidcol Anti-Skinning Agents. 
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WAGE BOARD‘S RULERS: 6 Public Members 


. . . Professors, Mediators and a Labor Reporter 


> Nathan P. Feinsinger, 49, energetic 
and argumentative, is Chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board and _ provides 
much of the driving force behind WSB’s 
bloc of public members. Much of Mr. 
Feinsinger’s adult life has been spent 
in one phase or another of labor-rela- 
tions work. 

In World War II, he spent four years 
with the War Labor Board, as associate 
general counsel, di- 
rector of national 
disputes and a pub- 
lic member. Twice, 
he served as chair- 
man of presidential 
labor-dispute —_ fact- 
finding boards—in 
steel in 1946, and 
in meat packing in 
1948. In 1947, he 
was a special repre- 
sentative of the Sec- 
retary of Labor in 
controversies in the 
longshore and pub- 
lic-utility industries. 

Like most other members of WSB, 
Mr. Feinsinger also has acted as arbi- 
trator, umpire or interpreter of contracts 
between unions and industry. The job, 
usually well-paid, involves making a 
final decision when union and company 
are in disagreement as to the meaning 
of the terms of their contracts. 

Mr. Feinsinger has held such posts in 
connection with contracts between the 
United Automobile Workers and Gen- 
eral Motors, the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., and the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., and between 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft, 

The WSB Chairman is quick to deny, 
with vehemence, charges recently 
raised that such employment has biased 
some of the public members against 
management. His point is that these um- 
pires are chosen and paid by both com- 
pany and union. And he is ready to show 
that the public members, who usually 
vote as a bloc, have sided with industry 
from time to time. Industrial spokesmen 
insist, however, that only men acceptable 
to labor are appointed to such jobs. 

On the point of the Board’s authority, 
Mr. Feinsinger concedes that it is power- 
less to enforce its decisions. He says it 
can only recommend and hope that 
public opinion will enforce its conclu- 
sions, but that he wanted the WSB steel 
omula imposed on the industry. 
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Six members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board are basi- 
cally involved in the national 
crisis in steel. These six hold 
a balance of power in WSB de- 
cisions—between the industry 
members of the Board and its 
labor members. 

By siding with labor in the 
steel case, the public mem- 
bers started a spectacular 
train of events that promises 
to run far into the future. 

President Truman _ seized 
the steel industry when it 
rejected the WSB formula. 
Further, the industry feared 
he would force a wage in- 
crease while the mills lay 
under Government control. 
Grave questions as to where 
presidential powers begin and 
end were raised for settle- 
ment by the courts. 

In addition, the 26-cent 
raise and benefit package 
proposed for steel by WSB 
has other unions reaching 
for the same sort of plum. 
Many economists fear that 
the WSB policy determined 
by the public members in the 
steel case, if carried forward, 
threatens another round of 
inflation. 

At the same time, ques- 
tions are raised as to WSB’s 
power, and, chances are that 
it will be specifically limited 
or the Board abolished when 
Congress in the next two 
months rewrites the eco- 
nomic-controls law. 

interest, meanwhile, cen- 
ters on WSB’s pivotal pub- 
lic members, who decide 


‘ the Board’s recommendations. 


Who these men are and what 
their careers have been are 
detailed here. 


Mr. Feinsinger was born in Brooklyn 
and educated at the University of Michi- 
gan. Later he did legal research at 
Columbia University. When not work- 
ing for the Government, he is a profes- 
sor of law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He has written books on labor law 
and other legal subjects. Mr. Feinsinger 
is unenthusiastic about the Taft-Hartley 
law. He thinks it treats labor too harshly 
and should be revised. 


> Frederick H. Bullen, 36, is WSB's 
vice chairman. In addition to sitting with 
the Board on the cases it hears, he is in 
charge of administrative matters and his 
principal problem just now is to reduce 
a huge backlog of undecided cases. La- 
bor-management disputes are not  in- 
volved in these. 

The cases are those of employers who, 
on their own or by agreement with the 
unions, want to raise 
wage rates but must 
have WSB approval 
lest the proposed in- 
creases violate anti- 
inflationary ceilings 
that have been es- 
tablished. Some 60 
per cent of such 
cases come from un- 
organized plants or 
industries. 

Mr. Bullen, tall, 
slender and quietly 
methodical, also 
worked for the war- 
time War Labor 
Board, as a special mediator in 1942. He 
became disputes director for the Cleve- 
land area and, in 1944 and 1945, served 
as chairman of the Cleveland Regional 
War Labor Board. For a time, in 1950, 
he was arbitrator for the contract be- 
tween the UAW and the Ford Motor Co. 

Mr. Bullen, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is on loan to WSB from his job 
as Secretary of the New York State 
Mediation Board. In that capacity he 
has mediated numerous strikes and other 
disputes in local industries, and_ his 
services have been much in demand by 
both management and labor. 





> John T. Dunlop, 37, is a professor 
of economics at Harvard, a frequent 
contributor to professional journals and 
a well-known theorist on labor econom- 
ics. He has written three books on the 
subject. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, where he received a 
Ph. D., and he also has studied at Stan- 
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One big reason why America 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


aw ’ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Dunlop, Aaron worked 
in industrial relations . . . 


ford and at Cambridge University in 
England. 

Mr. Dunlop, short and inclined to ex- 
citability, was drawn from the campus 
and his courses on unionism to a more 
active role in the labor field during the 
war. He was vice chairman of the Boston 
Regional War Labor 
Board and ___dater 
worked for WLB in 
Washington. 

Since the war, Mr. 
Dunlop has served 
as a consultant to 
the President’s 
Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers and to 
the President’s As- 
sistant, John R. 
Steelman, who usu- 
ally is delegated by 
Mr. Truman to take 
charge of trouble- 
some labor disputes 
when they arise, as in the steel case. 
In recent years, too, Mr. Dunlop has 
served as a public member of the Wage 
Adjustment Board for the Building and 
Construction Industry and as impartial 
chairman of the National Joint Board 
for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Dis- 
putes in the Building and Construction 
Industry. 

In his latter capacity, Mr. Dunlop was 
working directly for the union, the job 
being to determine which _ building- 
trades union should be entitled to par- 
ticular work when two or more claim it 
as within their field. 


> Benjamin Aaron, 36, also worked for 
the War Labor Board, for which he 
served as a mediation officer until, in 
1943, he was appointed chairman of the 
Detroit Area Tool and Die Commission. 
In Detroit he was given much credit for 
straightening out a series of touchy labor 
complications in the tool-and-die indus- 
try. In wartime he served, too, as chair- 
man of the National 
Airframe Panel. 
Otherwise, = Mr. 
Aaron has acted as 
impartial arbitrator 
for the B. F. Good- 


rich Co. and_ the 
United Rubber 
Workers. He _ also 


has been a research 
associate in the Jn- 
dustrial Relations In- 


stitute and a_ lec- 

turer in labor law at 
the University of ) a 
California. 3 ; 
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. . . Ross was arbitrator, 
Coman wrote on labor 


Mr. Aaron was graduated from the 
University of Michigan, studied addi- 
tionally at Harvard and did research 
work in labor law at the University of 


Chicago. 


Arthur M. Ross, 36, quiet, studious 
and easygoing, is a comparatively new 
member of WSB. 
His principal work 
so far has been in 
connection with the 
question of raises 
awarded in payment 


for increased pro- 
ductivity. 

In War Labor 
Board days, Mr. 


Ross was chairman 
of the committee on 
new cases and vice 
chairman of the War 
Shipping Panel. He 
has acted as impar- 
tial arbitrator in air- 
frame, machinery, air-line and other in- 
dustries. He also was assistant umpire for 
the General Motors-UAW contract. 

He is the author of numerous books 
and articles on wages, collective bar- 
gaining and industrial disputes. He came 
to WSB from a post as associate profes- 
sor of industrial relations at the Univer- 
sity of California. 


>Thomas F. Coman, 49, lies outside 
the pattern of the other WSB_ public 
members, in that his 
experience is that of 
analyst and writer 
rather 
tive. Mr. Coman did 
not work for the 
War Labor Board, 
mediated no dis- 
putes and _ never 
served as a_labor- 
contract umpire. He 
came to the Board a 
year ago, thorough- 
ly familiar with the 
subject, however, as 
a result of many 
years as a labor re- 
porter in Washington. 

Mr. Coman, slender. sandy-haired 
and calm, was graduated from Notre 
Dame University in 1924, worked for a 
South Bend, Ind., newspaper for 10 
years and then transferred to the Asso- 
ciated Press. He covered labor in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere for the AP until 
1941, and after that for the Daily Labor 
Report, a publication of the Bureau of 
National Affairs, ; 
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with AN ATOMIC EXPERT 
Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer 


Former Director of Research, Atomic Energy Commission 


WHAT'S WRONG. WITH 
THE ATOMIC-ENERGY PROGRAM 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Js Government monopoly 
strangling atomic energy? Could the atom be 
harnessed sooner—and at less cost to taxpayers 
—if private competition were turned loose on the 
problem? 

Future of the atom—in war, in medicine, in in- 
dustry, in agriculture—is at stake in this issue: 
How long, and how completely, should Govern- 
ment monopolize the atom? 

To answer these questions, editors of U.S. 
News & World Report interviewed one of the na- 
tion’s foremost scientists, Dr. Kenneth Pitzer, who 
for two years directed research for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The interview follows: 








Dr. KENNETH S. PITZER has had a major part in 
the development of atomic energy. As chief of 
AEC research, then as a consultant, he has seen 
at first hand the workings of the strange hybrid 
organization—part public, part private—that is 
spending billions of dollars to usher in the atomic 
age. 

Now, as head of the department of chemistry at 
the University of California, Dr. Pitzer is close to 
the efforts of university research teams to convert 
the atom to peaceful uses. 

Barely 38—he was 35 when he took charge of 
AEC research—Dr. Pitzer is one of the youngest 
of the top U.S. scientists in the atom field. 








Q You have been criticizing the official policy in 
the development of atomic energy, Dr. Pitzer, and 
we are interested in knowing just what you think is 
wrong— 

A I have been trying to be constructive about it. I 
believe that we could have made more progress and I 
feel there are changes to be made to improve things. 

Q Do you feel that civilian uses of atomic energy 
are being stunted more than is necessary now? 

A I don’t feel that anyone is intentionally stunting 
them, but I do feel that there certainly are procedures 
being followed which are not the best for rapid de- 


velopment. 
Q Is that a technical matter, or an attitude of 
mind? - 


A It’s mainly a matter of unnecessary caution in 
proceeding. In other words, here is an engineer in the 
laboratory who has a potential power-reactor design 
that he thinks will work and he would like to build 
and test it. Of course, it must be decided whether the 
cost estimates are reasonable and can be afforded or 
not. Also it is reasonable to have some consultants 
check the design for technical errors. However, if it is 
a really new design, there will be some feature of it 
which someone will think may not work. Then too 
often the decision has been, “No, we won’t build it.” 

Q Is that going on? 

A Yes, it has happened often enough to discourage 
some of the best men in the reactor field. I would like 





to emphasize that I am not advocating greater ex- 
penditures. I believe the change should be to place the 
technical guidance in the hands of men with real 
daring and enthusiasm. Also one must avoid ex- 
cessive red tape. 

Q How does cost enter into a decision on whether 
or not to try a new design? 

A I would certainly recognize that a design might 
be proposed which would be just too expensive and it 
would be properly decided that we can’t afford to 
put that much money into it. 

Q In general, has it been a matter of money? 

A No. The question usually resolves itself into one 
group of scientists saying, “We think it will work,” 
and another group saying, “We’re not so sure—it 
might not work.” The question then is, what do you 
do—do you bet on the team that believes it can ac- 
complish the job and make it work or do you say, 
“No, we won’t try it if there is any doubt’’? 

Q How much would you be gambling in a case like 
that? 

A You may be gambling a million dollars or even 
several million dollars. However, the laboratory op- 
erating budgets are of that size every year. It isn’t 
necessarily an economy to wait too long before build- 
ing and testing a complete unit. May I emphasize 
again that it is not the over-all budget that I am com- 
plaining about. 

Q What type of power reactor would that be? A 
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locomotive, or a plant to make power—what type of 
thing are people generally interested in? 

A Well, people are interested in a great many things, 
and I have said that probably the atomic-powered sub- 
marine will turn out to be the first “useful” atom- 
ic power plant, because there are some very special 
features that make extra costs acceptable in the case 
of the submarine. People have not been thinking essen- 
tially in terms of what you’re going to do with it, but 
in terms of the power plant itself. 

Take the analogy of the Diesel engine. Actually, 
again the submarine was one of the first practical uses 
of the Diesel engines, but the real problem for the en- 
gineer was to develop the Diesel engine, not to develop 
the Diesel engine specifically and only for a sub- 
marine. In the long run, the Diesel engines that drive 
u the locomotive, that drive the small-community elec- 
t tric power plant, that drive the pumping station—they 

_ ate all practically the same engine. You modify them, 

a little one way or another. 

Q That would be true, too, of a submarine with an 
atomic power plant? 

A That’s right. True, it is going to be modified in 
detail, but the main features of the plant will be the 
same whether it is in a submarine or somewhere else. 

Q Won't the actual use of an atomic power plant in 
a submarine bring about further developments? 

A That is true, and that is the reason we are all hap- 
py to see the submarine pushed as hard as possible, 

_ because 90 per cent of the information you learn in de- 
4 signing a submarine power plant would be quite as apt 

to do for some other purpose. 

Q Is there some hindrance to the development of 
the power plant for submarines, caused by official at- 
titudes? 

A No, I wouldn’t say that ideas are being held back, 
nor that there are now any serious restrictions on the 
submarine program. One of the aspects to which I de- 
voted some attention was the question of safety. An 
atomic power plant is somewhat analogous to a steam 
boiler—it could blow up. You want to put a safety 
valve on it and you want a good safety valve. However, 
what happened was that, even though excellent safety 
devices had been proposed and were installed, the ques- 
tion Was raised eventually, “Is there any remaining 
risk?” Now you can always hypothesize that some 

' little boy sits on the safety valve, or that sabotage oc- 
| Cus, or just assume it doesn’t work. On that basis, you 

can assume, for example, that a gasoline truck in a city 
_ Would leak in such a manner that an ideal mixture of 

gasoline and air would be formed and it would damage 
all the buildings for a long way. It never has hap- 
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Excessive Caution ... ‘Daring’ Is Urged .. .' 





British Are ‘Bolder’ ... Industry Can Do a Job 


~Harris & Ewing 


DR. KENNETH S. PITZER 


pened—but this is the sort of reasoning that has gone 
into the basic factors on reactors. 

Q What was the result? 

A The result was that we went out and bought enor- 
mous acreage in Idaho and held up reactor projects 
which could have just as well been built on reasonably 
large tracts of land, say, at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, or 
at the Argonne Laboratories out in Du Page County, 
Illinois. 

Q You think the attitude has been too cautious? 

A Yes, I do. The fellow who runs the reactor—he 
doesn’t want to blow himself up. He is going to put in 
the best safety devices, and the idea of assuming that 
all these fail is being ridiculously cautious. 

Q Who made the decision to go out there? 

A This was slightly before my time with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, but the Commissioners apparent- 
ly decided to call in an outside advisory committee on 
the reactor’s safety. I think it would have been en- 
tirely appropriate to ask this group, “Do these 
reactor designs have any mistakes in them? Is the 
designer’s safety calculation right?” But essentially, 
instead, they were asked, “Is there any risk?” and, of 
course, you can always hypothesize some sort of 
risk. And when the Commission got a document back 
from this committee saying that there was this 
or that risk, they were in a very cautious mood 

(Continued on next page) 











. « » ‘Weapons programs are not going as fast as they could’ 


and said, “We musn’t go ahead on the sites that are 
now available.” 

Q So that much time was lost? 

A It’s hard to guess how much—maybe a year. 

Q It cost a lot of money to go out to Idaho? 

A It cost a good deal more. If you are building a 
reactor right next to your laboratory you can use your 
own shop and make a lot of the parts, or you can han- 
dle them by relatively simple, well-supervised con- 
tracts. If you are out somewhere else you have to bring 
in new general contractors, who must build their own 
shops and facilities. 

Q You would have to build a big project to develop 
this, too, wouldn’t you? 

A Oh, there is quite an establishment out there. 

Q Did anybody question the decision at the time? 

A There were lots of questions raised informally, 
but I am not sure whether there is any documented 
question that one could put one’s finger on. 

Q Could you say how many people judged the safe- 
ty device before an outside group was called in? 

A Essentially, the whole team who designed the re- 
actor—a team of possibly 20 top scientists and en- 
gineers. 

Q In other words, it’s not in the hands of one or two 
or three individuals? 

A No. 

Q Is that the only decision of this kind, or is that 
typical? 

A I would say it is somewhat typical. 

Q So that we may be going too slowly in our devel- 
opment? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think the Russians are that-cautious? 

A No. 

Q Their progress, therefore, may be faster? 

A I don’t think we’re getting really behind, because 
I think we have such greater numbers of good techni- 
cal people that we can carry some extra burdens and 
still keep ahead. 


Security-Risk Problem 

Q Does the same excessive caution you mention also 
apply to risks on the security side? 

A I am not so inclined to think that failure to take 
chances in terms of declassifying information has 
really held things up very seriously. There are un- 
doubtedly places where, if certain information had 
been released, certain extra strength could have been 
applied to a program, and where hindsight has indi- 
cated that there wouldn’t have been any loss at all. 
I believe we can maintain security and still make 
rapid progress. 

Q Is the military hesitant in the same way the civil- 
ians are in pushing this development? 

A The military have been pushing pretty hard for 
the development. 





Q So it is more the civilian than the military that 
has been hesitant? 

A Not 100- per cent, but the tendency on the part 
of civilians to be too cautious has had the greater 
effect. 


‘Novel’ Weapons Are Delayed 

Q Is that true, too, with regard to weapons, or does 
that apply just to power? 

A I feel freer to talk about the power end than I do 
the weapons end because the semiannual reports of the 
Commission give public information as to how reactor 
projects are coming along. 

Q Not in detailed terms, though—just generally? 

A In general terms, I have a feeling that certain 
weapons programs are not going as fast as they could, 
where they are of a very novel character. On the other 
hand, I think the Los Alamos Laboratory has done a 
bang-up job within its capacity and facilities in the 
regular weapons field. 

Q Is there anything going on down there that could 
be talked about? 

A Let me put it this way: I think people who have 
been actually on the job in Los Alamos have done an 
excellent job and have accomplished all that could be 
expected. Some additional activities have been suggest- 
ed which could have been supported more vigorously 
by the General Advisory Committee and the Commis- 
sion. I don’t believe I should be more specific than this. 

Q Is the hydrogen bomb, if any, to be of any peace- 
able use? 

A The so-called thermonuclear process might con- 
ceivably have some peaceable use, although it is pretty 
vague. 

Q But it might be controlled? 

A It might, yes. I’m not even going to postulate how 
it might, but I never like to say that something is im- 
possible—there have been too many people who have 
predicted something was impossible and within 10 
years somebody did it. : 

Q Is there going to be a hydrogen bomb—is that a 
possibility? 

A Well, that’s getting pretty close to secrets. 

Q Do you think the decision should be to go ahead 
with the hydrogen bomb? 

A I certainly do. I don’t believe that you increase 
your military strength by intentionally remaining in 
ignorance on anything. I believe the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the H-bomb program is vital to this country’s 
military strength. All likely avenues should be ex- 
plored. 

Q Are the private-utility interests holding up power 
developments? 

A No, I don’t think so at all. There are the indus- 
trial study teams, with which you may be familiar. The 
one who spearheaded the project was Charles Thomas 
of the Monsanto Chemical Co. His company together 
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. ‘It’s desirable to get atom energy into industrial operation’ 


with an electric utility or two make up one of the 
teams. There are three other teams of similar char- 
acter, that is, an industrial or chemical company, 
together with the utilities in each case. These study 
groups are essentially trying to see whether one could 
make, economically, power and plutonium in a com- 
bined reactor job. I think they represent a very desir- 
able thing because they give the opportunity of getting 
atomic energy out of the Government-monopoly stage 
into private business, besides getting some variety of 
competition. 

Q You have indicated that business must have a 
larger part—how and where? 

A The first fact, of course, is that the present oper- 
ations are all under contract to industry but they are 
almost all cost-plus contracts, which is not really get- 
ting industry into it. I think this very proposal would 
be a good one, if it could be worked out, whereby pri- 
vate industry would build and operate the reactors 
and the Commission would furnish the uranium and 
buy the plutonium at an agreed-upon price, and the 
industry would be free to sell the power and sell any 
other by-products in their own way. — 

Q Is cost known enough in advance to make such a 
contract? 

A The Commission knows what it costs to make 
plutonium at Hanford, without power. They ought to 
be willing to pay the same price for it, and if somebody 
can make power and make a profit, then it’s all to the 
good. “ 

Q Industry might build many plants instead of one 
or two big ones? 

A I would let industry select their own locations. 

Q How soon could they do that, technically? Is it 
possible now? 

A I think we are getting close to the stage where it 
is possible. 


Financing by Industry 

Q Is industry in favor of it? 

A The fact that industry is putting its own money 
into these study groups indicates that it is in favor 
of it. 

Q And there is no problem in financing? The fi- 
nancing is not too great for industry? 

A The cost could be of the same general magnitude 
as present power stations. Industry .is financing a lot 
of steam power plants. If they could see their way 
clear in terms of operating profits there is no reason 
why they shouldn’t finance nuclear power plants. 

Q Nuclear power plants are no more expensive? 

A No, nuclear power plants will be more expensive 
at first. That’s why the Commission would have to 
guarantee that they would pay a fair price for the plu- 
tonium over a period of years sufficient to amortize 
the cost of the plant. 

What the Government would have to do is promise 
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to buy the plutonium, that is, the weapons material, 
over a reasonable period of time. 

Q Would atomic development go along faster if 
such a program were evolved? 

A That’s asking for a prediction, but I would guess 
it would. 

Q Is it possible by going ahead on a cost-plus con- 
tract—and thus determining design and cost, before 
you let wider contracts—the Government might end 
up by buying its plutonium a great deal cheaper? 

A I think it’s a good idea for the Commission to 
have one of its own organizations, say the Argonne 
Laboratories, make a design of the same sort of unit. 
But unless they feel pretty sure their design is better, 
I think it is desirable to get atomic energy into the 
realm of ordinary industrial operation, and out of the 
special category in which it has been. 


Safety vs. Development 

Q Is the safety factor holding up wide industrial 
development? 

A Well, there have been no firm propositions to ac- 
tually go ahead with it, so that I can’t answer that. 
Should the Commission put as stringent safety re- 
quirements on in the future as they did two or three 
years ago, I think it would hold the thing up very seri- 
ously. I trust they won’t do that. 

Q But atomic energy does offer a real source of 
power that probably would be a large part of the 
picture? 

A I would say in the near future it should be 
thought of as either a specialty power or a by-product 
power. By specialty power I mean things like sub- 
marines and by by-product power I mean the com- 
bined plutonium and power production. Whether it 
ever becomes a general source of electric power in its 
own right is in the distant future, which I can’t see 
very clearly. Take the Diesel engine. The Diesel engine 
has never become a general source of power in very 
large units. But it certainly has been a valuable com- 
ponent of our industrial development. 

Q Will it be a cheaper power in the long run? 

A That is intrinsic in the answer I was just giving. 
I can’t see that it is necessarily ever going to become 
the cheapest power in terms of large lots, but the fuel 
consumption per horsepower-hour is essentially zero 
—it is far less than coal or oil or anything else. It will 
have a great advantage where you have to haul the 
fuel, or where the vehicle has to carry the fuel with it, 
if the distances are large. In other words, where it is 
very expensive to haul fuel over long distances to cer- 
tain areas, atomic power would have an advantage as 
compared to areas that are near major coal fields, and 
so on. Likewise, in military vehicles where a cruising 
range can be essentially independent of the size of the 
fuel tank, it would be a major factor. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. . - ‘Nonscientist more cautious because he doesn’t understand’ 


Q Then it would be just as feasible to put in a bat- 
tleship as a submarine? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Or probably a passenger ship? 

A Except that a passenger ship wants to stop for 
passengers anyway and might as well fill its fuel tanks 
at the same time, whereas a battleship or submarine in 
hostile waters doesn’t want to have to stop. 

Q They might use the fuel space, though? 

A Yes, though this remains to be seen. You would 
have to put a radiation shield around the reactor, and 
it’s not clear whether there is a net saving of space. 

Q Are there raw materials enough for all of those 
things? 

A That is again something you can’t say for sure, 
but the harder we work at discovering raw material 
the more we find. 


Atoms for Autos? 

Q Do you visualize the possibility of atomic-pow- 
ered automobiles or atomic-heated homes? 

A The scientific concept of a critical mass or criti- 
cal size has been discussed quite a little. It means es- 
sentially that there is an intrinsic minimum size below 
which the thing just won’t work at all. This almost cer- 
tainly means that individual-home or individual-auto- 
mobile applications are too small to be interesting. 

Q Is that true of the locomotive in the railroads? 

A I wouldn’t be certain of that. I don’t think the 
locomotives are just around the corner, but I would 
hesitate to predict that they would never be possible. 

Q How about trucks on the highway? 

A They would be less likely than locomotives. 

Q Do you feel that getting atomic energy out in the 
form of power plants would speed the day when we 
would have these other applications? 

A Yes. The knowledge of one type of atomic engine 
will find application to other types. Also it will help 
to develop a larger group of atomic engineers—people 
with ideas about how atomic energy might apply to 
their particular problems. 

Q And you don’t think we would be giving away 
secrets if we went into that kind of program? 

A I think we should keep the legitimate importance 
of secrecy in mind at all times, but I think we can go 
quite a way in this direction without any danger of 
giving away an important military secret. 

Q Is there a doubt that the Russians know how to 
do many of these things? 

A There doesn’t seem to be much doubt that they 
know a good fraction of it. 

Q Have we been too secretive, do you think? 

A I said before I was not inclined to feel that se- 
crecy was the major difficulty. It’s been a tough 
problem and I think it has been handled in a fairly 
common-sense fashion, although some decisions might 
have been made a little sooner. 





Q Are there ways in which business can be worked 
into the atomic-energy program besides the one you 
suggested? 

A It is difficult to say, but if we could get these by- 
product materials, radioisotopes, out in plain, ordi- 
nary technical commerce, such that anybody who 
wanted some could go down to the nearest supplier 
and buy them with no questions asked, I think we 
might get a lot wider industrial experimentation into 
their possible use. Of course, any user would be subject 
to the safety regulations of his State Department of 
Public Health. I think it is just about now becoming 
a feasible thing to do. 

What we had to do was to educate the public-health 
authorities in what radioactivity is. This took a certain 
length of time. Some States are further along than 
others. But most doctors now understand something 
about the business. They knew about X rays long be- 
fore. Other technical people are becoming reasonably 
well aware of radioactivity also. The time is drawing 
near when the special regulations of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission could well be dropped. 

Q Do you think that this overly cautious attitude 
might be changed if the Atomic Energy Commission 
were made up of scientists rather than nonscientists? 

A I think that the nonscientist on the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission tends to be more cautious because he 
doesn’t really understand the technical problems he is 
dealing with. I would rather use the term “nontech- 
nical” there. I think engineers are just as competent 
to handle these things, really, as scientists because 
particularly in the atomic-power field it is not the 
physics of a reactor that’s holding us up today, it’s the 
chemistry, the chemical engineering, the mechanical 
engineering, the metallurgy—these are the things that 
are really holding us up on the technical side. 

Q So if you had men who had a better understand- 
ing of the technical problems involved you might get 
a more liberal approach? 

A I think so, although the man’s general attitude is 
just as important. ' 


Where the Money Is Going 

Q We are putting vast quantities of money into this 
program—do you think we're getting our money’s 
worth? Is there any way the public can measure that? 

A The biggest quantities of money are going into 
the atomic weapons and the necessary preliminary 
steps in making atomic weapons. 

Q Do we need plants as large? 

A A person on the inside can always see places 
where he thinks things could be done cheaper. On the 
other hand, I would not make any complaint that 
they’re not being done reasonably well. The military 
is the agency that ought to decide, in terms of cost, 
what fraction of what the country can afford for mili- 
tary affairs ought to be expended for atomic weapons 
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..- “A few million times as much energy as from coal’ 


as compared to other kinds of weapons. As far as I 
know their decisions are as sensible as they can be. 

Q So when we spend these billions we probably are 
getting our money’s worth—at least, the military must 
figure they are? 

Alt is their judgment to weigh atomic weapons as 
compared to other kinds of weapons and decide what 
fraction of the money ought to go there. 


Britain's Program 

Q Some people are saying that Britain with much 
less expenditure is going to get about what we are get- 
ting with our vast effort. Is that so? 

A Oh, no. The British are going to learn about atom- 
ic energy, including atomic weapons, but they are not 
going to have anything like the production capacity in 
terms of numbers of units that we have. The Canadi- 
ans are not actually making weapons at all. 

Q Are the British ahead of us in the development 
of peacetime uses for atomic energy? 

A I don’t know the answer to that. I would not think 
that they were ahead of us. On the other hand they 
haven’t been putting in anywhere near the amount of 
effort in either money or man-hours that we have. Also 
their designs are bolder than ours in some respects. 

Q The results look more dramatic though—they are 
heating a plant by atomic energy, aren’t they? 

A Yes, but that is somewhat superficial. We could 
have done the same thing at Oak Ridge with the re- 
actor there, years earlier. Oak Ridge had plenty of 
coal. The British probably had a more practical rea- 
son for doing it. 

Q Could you give us a quick outline of how an 
atomic power plant will work? 

A The atomic power plant consists of an array of 
fissionable material, which is the fuel, and this array 
is usually surrounded by a moderator, which is the 
material that slows down the neutrons when they are 
released. It then reacts of its own accord—that is: Cer- 
tain fuel atoms fly apart; the released neutrons go over 
into other atoms; these atoms also explode; and this 
continues under control. The only essential difference 
between the Hanford reactor, which yields only plu- 
tonium, and a power reactor, is that the power reactor 
has to run hot so that the heat can be withdrawn at a 
high temperature. Then, through a steam engine or 
most any other kind of thermodynamic engine, it can 
be converted into power. ‘There are differences also in 
the exact types of fuel used. But in principle it’s the 
same thing; that is, it is a unit which takes the place 
of the firebox in the boiler—it takes the place of the 
furnace in some other type of power plant. 

The rest of the power plant is more or less the same 
as it would have been in other cases. It could be a gas 
turbine or a steam turbine, or some other type of 
thermodynamic engine. 

Q Is it theoretically possible that we will ever be 
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able to get electrical energy out of a reactor without 
going through the intermediate business of heat ex- 
changes? 

A It is possible in principle. I don’t see any short- 
range practical likelihood. It is still possible in prin- 
ciple to extract more electrical energy by putting coal 
into some type of electrical cell than it is by burning 
it in a steam engine, but although this has been known 
for probably 50 years or more, it hasn’t proven practi- 
cal. I am afraid the same situation applies to atomic 
energy. 

Q Are these temperatures so high that you have to 
use molten metal? 

A No, the temperatures are optional. We are now 
working at just a very slight increase in temperature. 
There is a fundamental principle in thermodynamics 
which says the higher the temperature goes the more 
efficient your engine is, so that it is desirable to make 
it as high as possible. But the only thing you lose by 
ieaving it a little lower is the few per cent of efficiency, 
so that you don’t have to go to any higher tempera- 
tures than are now used in steam-turbine plants. 


Atomic Submarine’s Talents 

Q But going first to an engine for a submarine— 
rather than for an airplane or a battleship— 

A The submarine has one extra factor, and that is 
that a Diesel engine consumes air in the intake of the 
engine when it operates. Therefore, if you operate a 
Diesel engine submerged you promptly use up all-the 
air in the submarine. 

An atomic engine would not use up the air. Now, 
once you get to the surface, nobody cares about that 
because there is all the air in the world to be had, but 
below the surface you might be able to store air for 
human breathing for a certain period of time, but not 
for an engine, too. 

Q In other words you could stay submerged for a 
long time? 

A So far as the engine is concerned, you could stay 
submerged indefinitely. It would be a matter of what 
the air supply for the crew would need to be. 

Q Does atomic energy just keep on coming? Doesn't 
it ever stop? 

A Yes, but the point is you get a few million times 
as much energy per pound of fuel as you get out of an 
ordinary chemical fuel—coal, oil and so on. And the 
net result is that when you divide the quantity by 
something over a million it becomes so small that it is 
practically nothing. 

Q You could run a battleship on a pound almost 
indefinitely then? 

A That’s the idea. In other words, it’s pounds in- 
stead of tons. 

Q Is the atomic-energy industry going to go on 
growing? 

A Yes, I think it will. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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NTE ARMS: NO BIG CUT IN SIGHT 


5 Billion Dollars Monthly for 4 More Years 


There is nothing to the idea 
that defense business is about to 
collapse. It will be big for years, 
whatever happens. 

New orders are past the peak 
now, but backlogs are piled 
high. Actual deliveries of arms 
will go up until 1953. 

Armament dollars are to con- 
tinue pouring into industry. Any 
spending cuts by Congress will 
not upset that. 


A large and rather stable flow of 
arms orders is assured to American 
industry for years to come. This is true 
in spite of any reduction in spending 
being considered in Congress. 

An idea is widespread among business- 
men that arms business will collapse in 
the event of a truce in Korea. There is 
an impression, too, that Congress is pre- 
paring, even with continued war, to make 
drastic cuts in military budgets. 


The facts are otherwise. They point to 
armament business of major proportions 
for at least three years after 1952. In pro- 
jecting the outlook for armament busi- 
ness, assumption is made that Congress 
will go through with the most drastic 
cuts yet considered in requested military 
funds. The figures are based on a 
“stretch-out” in rearmament. 

The charts on this page give you the 
longer-range outlook for arms business. 
They are based upon official schedules 
adjusted for cuts in funds now suggested 
in Congress. The probability is that these 
cuts will be less sharp than action in the 
House of Representatives suggests. What 
you find is this: 

New orders for arms and other mili- 
tary goods reached their peak a year ago. 
The flow of orders amounted to 32.2 bil- 
lion dollars in the first half of 1951. Now, 
in this first half of 1952, the order flow is 
at 30.7 billion dollars. 

Trend of orders will be downward 
after mid-1952. New contracts in the first 
half of 1953 will be about 4.5 billions 
under the total for this first half of 1952. 
A 3.5-billion-dollar cut will come in the 
second half of 1953. 


Decline in orders will continue in 1954 
and 1955, but probably at a slower rate, 
Instead of more than 30 billions of orders 
in six months, the military will sign con- 
tracts for about 20 billions’ worth in each 
half of 1954 and 1955. 

Arms business, even so, will be very 
large for years to come. Funds appropri- 
ated and proposed for major defense 
activity in the four years ahead run about 
5 billion dollars monthly. As measured 
by new orders, the arms business will be 
many times as large as it was before Ko- 
rea. By late 1955, it will be about a third 
smaller than it is today. 

On the basis of actual deliveries of 
military goods, a somewhat different pat- 
tern is taking shape. 

Deliveries—and spending—will not 
reach a peak until early 1953. In the first 
half of 1953, the military will pay out 
about 28.7 billion dollars for arms, food, 
clothing, construction and other things. 
That will be nearly 7 billion more than 
is being spent during this first half of 
1952. 

Downturn in deliveries to the mili- 
tary will be a gradual one. Spending, 
after a sharp gain in the year just ahead, 


4-Year Outlook for Defense Business 


(Based on minimum proposed appropriations } 
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ROCKET ASSEMBLY LINE 
... it will keep humming 


will lose less than half this gain in the 
following year. The loss in the year after 
that will be even smaller. Thus, three 
years from now military spending is 
scheduled to be on a larger scale than it. 
is today. 

These schedules show what a “stretch- 
out” means. The official plan, still effec- 
tive only a few months ago, called for a 
one-third drop in military spending in 
the 18 months after the early-1953 
peak. The new plan calls for a decline 
of a sixth in that 18 months. 

What is shown, for businessmen, is 
that the arms business has shifted away 
from a feast-and-famine basis. The 
steam to be generated in the economy by 
defense spending will be built up more 
slowly, and allowed to seep out more 
slowly, than was first expected. 

In terms of the defense business ac- 
tually on industry’s books and remain- 
ing to be finished, 1 still different pat- 
tern emerges. 

Backlog of arms orders on which in- 
dustry is working is reaching its high 
point now. At mid-1952, the backlog 
will stand at about 56 billion dollars’ 
worth of business. A decline is to occur, 
after that, but a slow one. The arms 
business to which industry will be apply- 
ing itself will remain enormous. 
Specifically, the schedules will allow 
industry to wear down its arms business 
at the rate of about 4 or 5 billion dollars 
a year. At the end of 1955, there still 
will be about 40 billion dollars’ worth of 
military business on the books. 

Over-all look at the rearmament build- 
up, thus, shows a decline in new orders 
and backlogs of orders after this year, 
with a downturn in actual spending start- 
ing about a year from now. The pattern 
Varies, however, with different kinds of 
military programs. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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RUST-OLEUM 


The Practical Coating! Beautifies As It Protects! 


Cut your maintenance costs. Apply RUST-OLEUM 
directly over rusted surfaces without removing all 
the rust! Just wirebrush and use sharp scrapers 
to remove rust scale and loose particles, then apply 
by brush, dip, or spray. Costly sandblasting and 
chemical pre-cleaning are not usually required. 
Specify RUST-OLEUM for every rustable metal sur- 
face. Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributors 
in principal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2752 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


FREE SURVEY: A RuST-OLEUM specialist will 
gladly survey your rust problems. He’ll make 
specific tests and recommendations. No cost 
or obligation. See Sweets for complete catalog 
and nearest RUST-OLEUM 

distributor, or write 

for literature on 
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MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 


Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


377,058 Shares 
J. I. Case Company 


Common Stock 
($12.50 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Common 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3 o’clock P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on May 12, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $24.50 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 
not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 
sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not greater than 
either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 
Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the New York 


Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 


as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 








GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
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WHITE, WELD & CO. 


CLARK, DODGE & Co. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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mineral- rich bubbles bring forth the + 

‘new you”—the once wilted flower in 
full bloom again. Privately operated. 
For reservations or free booklet, write 
Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 
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Dorden’s 
DIVIDEND No. 169 


An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 2, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 9, 1952. 
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to every office manager. The answer — 
by qualified experts—is in a 32-page 
manual which we'll be glad to send, 
free, on request. Ask for Form 718. 
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HOW LONG SHOULD  . 
RECORDS BE KEPT @ 


It's a question of pressing importance 




















Military construction 


is far behind schedule . 


Planes, ships, tanks, other “hard 
goods” for the military are the big items 
of interest to businessmen. Contracts for 
these armament items are reaching a 
peak. In this half year they will amount 
to about 18.5 billion dollars. With these 
orders signed, however, a large part of 
the weapons build-up will be under con- 
tract. New orders then will decline rather 
sharply. 

Deliveries of these things, on the other 
hand, are to come more slowly. It takes 
many months to produce planes, tanks 
and weapons for modern warfare. Spend- 
ing on these hard goods will rise from a 
recent rate of 10 billion dollars in a half 


















































ARMS: FROM BLUEPRINT . 
With the ‘‘stretch-out"’ , 


year to an average of about 16.5 billion 
in 1953. The decline that follows is to be 
gradual. 

Industry, in other words, will keep 
a heavy volume of weapons business on 
its books for years to come. The backlog 
will rise from 42 billion dollars now to 
more than 45 billion by the end of this 
half year, then decline to something 
like 32 billion late in 1955. 

Food, clothing, other “soft goods’ 
for the military now are being bought on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. The peak in this 
part of the arms business has passed, 
and an end to war in Korea could mean 
sharp declines in soft-goods orders. This 
is true, too, of spending on military pay 
and miscellaneous projects. 

Military construction, by contrast, is 
far behind schedule and being cut sharp- 
ly by Congress. Peak in construction 
contracts is to come later in 1952. 
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_.. Arms build-up to remain 
significant source of business 


Industry outlook, as it is affected by 
the arms business, is becoming clearer. 
What is shown is an early weakening in 
the influence of rearmament on U.S. 
business activity. 

Downturn in new military contracts 
is to mean a slowdown in the rate at 
which businessmen are recruiting em- 
ployes, materials and capital for pro- 
duction. It means, in time, a smaller de- 
mand for all those things. A decline 
in new orders also is to lessen industry’s 
need for new buildings and equipment. 
A downturn in spending on new plant 
and equipment is predicted for late 1952, 
with more of a decline probable in 1953. 





TO FINAL DELIVERY — 
. +». @ gradual downturn 


The big impact of new contracts on 

the soft-goods industry—on _ textiles, 
leather, petroleum and the like—already 
has been felt. Less support is to be 
expected from rearmament unless new 
war scares bring new programs. For the 
hard-goods industry, weakening influence 
of new orders will come later in 1952. 
_ Defense dollars, however, .will con- 
tinue to pour into industry as deliveries 
are made. The dollar volume will rise for 
a year, then decline. 
_ A downturn in business activity, thus, 
Is suggested for the second half of 1953 
~at the latest—unless something comes 
along to take the place of arms in the 
usiness picture. Yet any decline that 
results from a loss of steam in the arms 
lusiness is to be moderate. The arms 
uild-up—even in later years—is to re- 
main a very significant source of busi- 
hess activity for years. 
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PUT YOUR FINGER ON 


MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 
a aN 







There’s a way, at last, that can help you 
“‘put-the-finger on” today’s rising pro- 
duction costs and help get rid of costly 
bottlenecks. 

A simple way that shows how you can 
step up production and ship more goods 
faster—yet cut materials handling costs in 
your plant as much as 50% or more. Let us 
send you—free and without obligation— 
our brand new ‘‘Materials Handling 
Analysis Guide” that helps you check 
materials handling problemsin yourown 
plant ...and reveals how you can im- 
prove materials handling efficiency and 
save money in your business. 


how to 
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$OUEg 2 Wick relief from de | 
Fising Producti Hi] 
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Price Controls | 


Add Man-Hours to Your Plant’s 
Productive Capacity— Without 
Increasing Workload of Personnel 


Cut out the coupon and mail it to- 
day. You'll get the brand new“ Materials 
Handling Analysis Guide” by return mail. 


Find out how you can join those in all 
lines of industry who have already found 
the way to eliminate back-breaking, old- 
fashioned, hand-handling ... speed pro- 
duction . . . move more 
goods faster . . . add to 
productive capacity with- 
out increasing personnel 
workload. 











There are more Automatic Transporters in use 
today ... than any other operator-led Electric 
Truck. To our knowledge, every Transporter 
manufactured is still in service... and tens of 
thousands have been built since 1942. 
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A . 71 West 87th Street, Dept. E-2 
ulomalice Chicago 20, Illinois 

Without obligation, please send me your 
NEW “Materials Handling Analysis Guide,” 
to help me study materials handling problems 
in my own plant. 
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Latest rash of big strikes has 
Congress groping for a cure. Taft- 
Hartley Act is useless when a 
President will not use it. 

This idea is taking hold: Put 
the courts in charge of defense 
plants when strikes threaten. It’s 
a slap at Truman. 

President's seizure of steel has 
support, too. But those who think 
he was right want a law spelling 
out his power. 


Here is what Congress finds in 
looking for an answer to the problem 
of emergency strikes: 

On the law books now are three 
acts of Congress designed to give a 
partial answer. 

Taft-Hartley Act is the law that 
Congress counts on to meet most critical 
strike situations. This law grew out of 
the epidemic of postwar strikes of 1946. 
Among other things, it gives the Presi- 
dent power to delay, by means of in- 
junctions, any strikes that threaten the 
national health or safety. There is a limit 
of 80 days on any one injunction, and, 
if no settlement is reached during that 
period, Congress may pass legislation 


TO PREVENT WALKOUTS LIKE THE ONE IN STEEL... 


WANTED: PLAN TO AVERT STRIKES 


Failure of Present Laws Starts Search | 


























































—United Press . 
ROBERT A. TAFT 
. . . injunctions? 


dealing directly with the dispute at hand. 
The theory is that most disputes can be 
adjusted during an 80-day cooling-off 
period. 

But President Truman doesn’t like 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and hesitates to 
use it. He has used it on a number of oc- 
casions, and some disputes have been 
settled during the 80-day period. In the 
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. . . Congress is looking over a number of devices 
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HOWARD W. SMITH 
. . receiverships? 







current steel dispute, he chose in the be- 
ginning not to ask an injunction against 
the union. Instead, he seized the mills, 
hoping in that way to avert a strike. 

The Railway Labor Act sets up spe- 
cial machinery for adjusting disputes 
between railroad operators and unions. 
In recent years, this law has proved in- 
effective in some cases, and many dis- 
putes have gone to the White House for 
settlement. This was not the intent of 
the law. 

Government's power fo seize pri- 
vate property to prevent strikes is now 
being tested in two industries. Steel gets 
the headlines, but the President’s power 
to seize the railroads also is challenged. 

Railroads were seized by the Govern- © 
ment in August, 1950, and have been © 
under technical operation by the Army 
ever since. A 1916 law was cited as av- 
thority. This law permits seizure of rail- 
roads in time of war, but rail unions are 
contending in court that the law does 
not apply at this time. If the unions win 
this test, the Government will have no 
sure way of preventing rail strikes. 

Seizure powers affecting other indus- 
tries which existed during World War Il 
have expired. 

It is because existing laws failed to 
prevent a steel strike that Congress now 
is turning to new legislation. 

Under discussion are a number of 
proposals. 
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Courts, not the President, would 
have power to operate seized in- 
dustries if one plan goes through. This 
plan, advanced by Representative How- 
ard Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, has 
strong backing in the House. It would 
work like this: 

President would continue to have au- 
thority, under the Taft-Hartley Act, to 
ask for injunctions against strikes affect- 
ing the defense effort. If he refused, 
Congress could order the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seek an injunction. An 80-day 
waiting period would follow. If there 
was no settlement at the end of 80 days, 
receivers would be appointed for all 
companies and unions involved in the 
dispute. The President would have no 
choice in naming the receivers; they 
would be appointed by a federal court. 
This would be the answer of Congress to 
Mr. Truman’s seizure of the steel mills. 
Receivers could not raise wages or 
change working conditions, and costs of 
the receivership would be shared equally 
by companies and unions. Neither Gov- 
ernment nor receivers could recommend 
terms for settling the dispute. 

Strikes and lockouts would be barred 
while the receiverships were in effect. 
A striking union could be fined and its 
officers fined and sent to jail. Similar 
penalties would apply to company offi- 
cials who failed to co-operate. 

Receivership would be lifted after a 
dispute had been settled, and profits 
presumably would be returned to the 
companies. If no agreement were reached, 
the receivership would continue until 
the national emergency had ended. 

Backers of this legislation assume it 
would be so unpopular with both man- 
agement and unions that most disputes 
would be settled without resort to re- 
ceivers. 

Compulsory arbitration is proposed 
as another solution to disputes of an 
emergency nature. Under such a system, 
employers and unions would be com- 
pelled to accept settlement terms im- 
posed by a group of arbitrators. Most em- 
ployers and unions are opposed to this 
approach, and Congress has been cool to 
the idea, up to now. Railroad companies 
in 1950, however, favored a form ‘of 
compulsory arbitration in their industry 
by supporting legislation that would have 
forced both sides to accept decisions of 
presidential emergency boards. 

Antitrust laws, under another pro- 
posal, would be amended to allow the 
Government to enjoin a union from 
closing down an entire industry, or pos- 
sibly from bargaining on an industry- 
Wide basis. The House in 1947 ap- 
Proved a provision restricting union 
bargaining to individual plants or small 
groups of employers, but the Senate re- 
jected the plan by one vote. 

Seizure by law also is being consid- 
ered, During World War II, the Smith- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES, 





B OTH MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 

are seeking the best method 
of solving the retirement prob- 
lem. A real measure of financial 
security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achiev- 
ing this goal. The great varia- 


tion in earnings and working 


j conditions in companies and 


trades create the need for differ- 
ent approaches to the common 
problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division 
has acquired a unique expe- 
rience in developing all types of 
pension systems for a_ great 
number of trades and businesses. 
This experience can be invalu- 
able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of 
your company. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you any pension 
problem you may have, includ- 
ing pension costs. No obligation 
whatever. 

Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
The National City Bank of New York 
and 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet USN 1. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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. . . Law permitting seizure 
proposed by Senator Morse 


Connally Act authorized seizure of ip. 
dustry to avert walkouts or to enforce 
orders of the War Labor Board, but that 
law expired in 1947. One proposal for 
handling seizures comes from Senator 
Wayne Morse (Rep.), of Oregon. He 
proposes that the Government be per- 
mitted to take over an industry to head 
off a strike, with profits going into the 
U.S. Treasury, after payment of com- 
pensation to the industry’s owners. 

A counterproposal, by Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey (Dem.), of Minnesota, 
calls for heavier penalties on manage- 
ment in case of seizure than provided in 
the Morse bill. 

A ban on seizure, on the other hand, 
is proposed by some members of Con- 


—Plummer from Black Star 


SENATOR HUMPHREY 
... stiff penalties? 


gress. They want a law that specifies 
the President cannot take over private 
industry to settle labor disputes. Senator 
Robert Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, coauthor 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, was among those 
who thought the President should have 
used injunctions authorized by that law, 
instead of seizing the steel mills. 

As Congress looked over these various 
ideas on handling big strikes, there 
seemed to be fairly general agreement 
that any measure enacted into law should 
force the President to use the Taft- 
Hartley Act injunctions as a first step in 
a deadlocked labor dispute affecting a 
major industry. 

The outcome of all the maneuvering 
in Congress rests on the results of court 
tests of the President’s seizure powers 
and also on actions of the steel industry 
and CIO Steelworkers. 
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Pay, Price Rules 
To Be Eased 


Wage and price controls, as_ things 
stand now, are to be weakened consid- 
erably, if retained at all. The present 
law expires June 30, and sentiment is 
developing in Congress to junk controls 
altogether. That is a drastic step that 
many members are reluctant to take in 
an election year, but there is very little 
reluctance to modify the present law. 

The Wage Stabilization Board, 
for example, is to have less power, if al- 
lowed to continue at all. Congress ap- 
pears to be ready to take away power to 
recommend wage increases and to pro- 
pose a “union shop” as part of a settle- 
ment, 





—Plummer from Black Star 
SENATOR MORSE 
... legalize seizure? 


Rules governing wage increases also 
are to be relaxed. If employers agree to 
give pay raises, the Wage Board prob- 
ably will approve. Salary increases also 
are to be left largely to the employer. 

Price increases probably will be tied 
closer to wages. Congress is unwilling to 
let the Government propose pay raises 
for workers through one agency while 
denying price increases to employers 
through another control agency. If wages 
ate allowed to go up, price ceilings also 
will be lifted. 

More co-ordination between the wage 
and price agencies is favored by Chair- 
man Burnet Maybank of the Senate 

anking Committee, which is rewriting 
the controls legislation. Senator Maybank 
made his position known after hearing 
Roger Putnam. Economic Stabilizer, and 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CLARK Fork Trucks 


TO THESE 


Stal Attachments 


Every CLARK fork-lift truck saves money— 
—a lot of money—for its user. Some save 
more than others because they are used more 
effectively — more efficiently — more regu- 
larly. They aren’t allowed to stand idle “in 
between jobs.’”” Demountable CLARK attach- 
ments enable them to do at great savings 
many jobs outside the popular concept of 
materials handling (snow plowing, coal 
shoveling and plant maintenance work, for 
example), and to do more and better jobs 
within that concept. Let CLARK help you 
make the most of and get the most from your 
fork-lift trucks. For your profit’s sake, talk 
over ‘your handling operations with the 
CLARK dealer nearest you—he’s listed in 


the Yellow Pages of your telephone book. 
ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION © CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 124, MICHIGAN 


Please send: 1. Basic Facts Book. © Condensed Catalog 
© Material Handling News [) Have Representative Call. 
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. . . Small strikes still 
a problem to lawmakers 


other officials testify on the parts they 
played in the dispute over steel wages 
and prices. 
Strikes are not to be- banned en- 9 
tirely. Any new law affecting strikes is It Ss the flavour 
likely to be confined to big, industry-wide | P . 
disputes, where strikes can disrupt the | .. always right! 
defense program. Congress talks of taking 
the Wage Stabilization Board out of the | SS . 
disputes-handling business, but has not : : 
decided just what to do about smaller 
strikes. The White House now refers 
such disputes to the Wage Board for 
recommendations, and in most cases 
Ni INEE Forest Fibres unions delay calling strikes pending 
| action by the Board. 
H i H I This procedure for averting strikes is 
aid communications: | not always effective. The CIO Oil Work- 
ers struck last week against a major seg- 
Forests gave man one of | ment of the oil industry despite the fact 








his first means of communi- 
cation. Drums made from 
hollowed trees enabled him 
to “‘talk’”’ across the miles. 
Today, Mosinee forest fibres 
are important factors in the commu- 
nications industry, in high fidelity 
amplifiers, wire and tape recorders, >, ae 
speakers, inter-com systems and other Kad 
in equipment . .. as well as radio, : NGHLAND CREAM 
television, telegraph and telephone, A ; : "& 
so vital to our modern way of life. | 7 . 

In various industries, Mosinee re- : etapa: (tion fy 
search has helped many manufac- Cacao? 
turers by developing special Mosinee 
fibres that provide profitable answers —Harris & Ewing 
to product, processing or packaging PUTNAM AND AVERINK 
problems. If your problem involves . . . closer wage-price ties? 


forest fibres in any way, consult | that the White House had sent the dis- 
Mosinee “Fibrologists”’. | pute to the Wage Board for settlement. | 
The Board earlier set up panels to hear 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. arguments of the companies and unions, 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN | but the companies refused to attend. 
| They protested against union attempts 
to get company-wide bargaining. Most 
agreements now are on a single-plant 
basis. The CIO Union then decided to 
strike. 
Other unions also are expected to 


mY: | | hesitate about relying on the Wage ' 
SFP A | Board from now on, even if the Board is 
Qe allowed to continue to consider dispute 
cases. Both unions and employers claim 


M 0 $ i he 7 t that the Board’s prestige was weakened H | G H L A N D - FA M 


by its inability to get a quick settlement KY 
in steel. Unions in other disputes prob- BLENDED SCOTCH WHIS 


ae k es fi b res wor k ably will prefer to try for a quick agree- 


ment on the picket line rather than go 


t or : n d US t r y through the prolonged delays of the 


Board’s procedures. 
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TRUMAN, STEEL AND THE LAW 


Full Text of Judge Pine’s Ruling That Seizure Was Illegal 


Does the President of the United States have 
“inherent’’ power, in time of emergency, to 
seize and operate private property without a 
law to back him up? 

A federal judge says “No.” In so ruling, he 
upset President Truman’s seizure of the steel 
mills and ordered the mills returned to their 
private owners. The President had taken over 

_ the mills in the name of the Government to 
_ prevent a strike of steelworkers. 








By Executive Order 10340, promulgated April 8, 1952, the 
President of the United States directed defendant [Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer] to take possession of such 
plants of companies named in a list attached thereto as he 
deemed necessary in the interests of national defense, to 
operate them or arrange for their operation, and to prescribe 
the terms and conditions of employment under which they 
should be operated. The plaintiffs are among those named 
in the list. 

In the recitals of the Executive Order, the President stated 
that a controversy had arisen between certain companies 
producing and fabricating steel and certain of their workers 
represented by the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
regarding terms and conditions of employment; that the con- 
troversy had not been settled through the processes of collec- 
tive bargaining or through the efforts of the Government, and 
a strike had been called for April 9, 1952; that a work stop- 
page would immediately jeopardize and imperil our national 
defense and the defense of those who joined with us in 
resisting aggression; and that in order to insure the continued 
availability of steel it was necessary that the United States 
take possession of and operate the plants. 

By virtue of this Executive Order, defendant issued his 
Order No. 1 bearing the same date, stating that he deemed it 
necessary in the interest of national defense that possession be 
taken of the plants of the companies named in a list attached 
to his order, including the plants of plaintiffs, and that there- 
fore he did take possession of the same, effective April 8, 1952. 
By the same order, he designated the president of each com- 
pany as operating manager for the United States until further 
notice, and directed him to operate the plants of such com- 
Pany, subject to defendant’s supervision. Telegraphic notifica- 
tion to this effect was given to the president of each company. 

Plaintiffs thereupon brought these actions praying for 
declaratory judgments and injunctive relief, and there are 
now before me for decision motions for temporary injunctions 
seeking to restrain the defendant from taking any action 
under the authority of the Executive Order. These motions 
Were combined for hearing and have been fully heard. 
Voluminous briefs have been filed and considered. At the 

g, plaintiff United States Steel limited its motion to 
4 preservation of the status quo in respect of terms and con- 
ditions of employment. 
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The judge's decision, if allowed to stand by 
higher courts, is far-reaching. It holds that the 
President has no more authority to assume 
powers not granted by the Constitution than 
have Congress and the courts, no matter how 
grave the emergency. 

Here, in full text, are the historic words of 
the man who wrote the decision—Judge 
David A. Pine, of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia. 


Plaintiffs contend that defendant’s acts under the Execu- 
tive Order resulting in the seizure of their plants are without 
authority of law and constitute an illegal invasion of the 
property and rights, and that they are entitled to preliminary 
injunctions to restrain defendant from acting thereunder, 
particularly in the light of his threat to make changes in 
terms and conditions of employment. The basis of plaintiffs’ 
contention is that there is no constitutional or statutory right 
in the President to issue the Executive Order, and there 
being none, defendant acting thereunder is acting without 
legal authority and his acts are illegal and contrary to law. 
Plaintiff Lavino [E. J. Lavino & Co.] has urged an additional 
reason, namely, that it has been improperly included among 
the plants seized. 

Defendant contends in his opposition to the motions that 
the breakdown of collective bargaining negotiations “created 
an immediately impending national emergency because in- 
terruption of steel manufacture for even a brief period would 
seriously endanger the well-being and safety of the United 
States in a critical situation”; that the President has “inherent 
power in such a situation to take possession of the steel 
companies in the manner and to the extent which he did 
by his Executive Order”; that the courts are without power 
to negate executive action of the President by enjoining it; 
that the courts will not interfere in advance of a full hearing 
on the merits except upon a showing that the damage to 
flow from a refusal of a temporary injunction is irrepa- 
rable and outweighs the harm which would result from its 
issuance; and that, since the right of the companies to 
recover all damages resulting from the taking has been rec- 
ognized by Supreme Court decisions, there is no showing 
that the companies’ legal remedy is inadequate or that their 
injury is irreparable. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the points of law 
involved herein, it should be said that the merits of the 
controversy between plaintiffs and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America, CIO, are not before the court for ad- 
judication. Further, it should be noted that, although 
there is no law-of-the-case rule in interlocutory orders in 
this jurisdiction, these cases are in a materially different 
posture than they were when Judge Holtzoff of this court 
refused a temporary restraining order in respect of several 
of them. 
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The fundamental issue is whether the seizure is or is not 
authorized by law. In my opinion, this issue should be de- 
cided first, and that I shall now do. 

There is no express grant of power in the Constitution 
authorizing the President to direct this seizure. There is no 
grant of power from which it reasonably can be implied. 
There is no enactment of Congress authorizing it. On what, 
then, does defendant rely to sustain his acts? According to 
this brief, reiterated in oral argument, he relies upon the 
President’s “broad residuum of power” sometimes referred to 
as “inherent” power under the Constitution, which, as I under- 
stand his counsel, is not to be confused with “implied” powers 
as that term is generally understood, namely, those which 
are reasonably appropriate to the exercise of a granted 
power., 

This contention requires a discussion of basic fundamental 
principles of constitutional government, which I have always 
understood are immutable, absent a change in the framework 
of the Constitution itself in the manner provided therein. The 
Government of the United States was created by the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution. It derives its authority wholly from 
the powers granted to it by the Constitution, which is the 
only sources of power authorizing action by any branch of 
Government. It is a government of limited, enumerated, and 
delegated powers.. The office of President of the United 
States is a branch of the Government, namely, that branch 
where the executive power is vested, and his powers are 
limited along with the powers of the two other great branches 
or departments of Government, namely, the legislative and 
the judicial., 

The President therefore must derive this broad “residuum 
of power” or “inherent” power from the Constitution itself, 
more particularly Article II thereof, which contains the grant 
of executive power. That Article provides that the executive 
power shall be vested in the President; that he shall swear 
that he will faithfully execute the office of President and will 
to the best of his ability preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States (Sec. 1); that he shall be 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States (Sec. 2); and that he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed (Sec. 3). These are the only sections 
which have any possible relevancy, and their mere enumera- 
tion shows the utter fallacy of defendant’s claim. Neither 
singly nor in the aggregate do they grant the President, ex- 
pressly or impliedly, as that term has hereinabove been 
defined, the “residuum of power” or “inherent” power which 
authorizes him, as defendant claims, to take such action as he 
may deem to be necessary, including seizure of plaintiffs’ 
properties, whenever in his opinion an emergency exists 
requiring him to do so in the public interest.,, Instead, in 
Congress is lodged, within constitutional limitations, the power 
“to provide for the common defense and general welfare” 
(Art. I, Sec. 8). 

The nonexistence of this “inherent” power in the President 
has been recognized by eminent writers, and I cite in this 


1 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 4 L.Ed. 579. 

2 McCulloch v. Maryland, supra; Dorr v. United States, 195 
U. S. 138, 140, 49 L.Ed. 128; Graves v. New York ex rel O’Keefe, 
306 U. S. 466, 477, 83 L.Ed. 927; Scott v. Sandford, 60 U. S. 393, 
19 How. 401, 15 L.Ed. 691. 

s Ex parte Quirin, 317 U. S. 1, 25; Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2, 
136-137, 18 L.Ed. 281; Lichter v. United States, 334 U. S. 742, 
779. Amendment IX to the Constitution provides that the enumer- 
ation therein, of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people, and Amendment X pro- 
vides that the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 

sa The supplemental memorandum of defendant, received April 
29, 1952, after argument, states that he does not go beyond claim- 
ing “that the President possesses the wa i A power and duty 
to take action in a grave national emergency such as existed here.” 
This statement relates his claim to the instant case, but does not 
change his general basic claim as above set forth, which he neces- 
sarily must assert to sustain his defense herein. 
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connection the unequivocal language of the late Chief Justice 
Taft in his treatise entitled “Our Chief Magistrate and His 
Powers” (1916) wherein he says: “The true view of the 
executive function is, as I conceive it, that the President can 
exercise no power which cannot be fairly and reasonably 
traced to some specific grant of power or justly implied and 
included within such express grant as proper and necessary 
to its exercise. 

“Such specific grant must be either in the Federal Consti- 
tution or in an Act of Congress passed in pursuance thereof, 
Thee is no undefined residuum of power which he can ex. 
ercise because it seems to him to be in the public interest, 
and there is nothing in the Neagle case and its definition 
of a law of the United States, or in other precedents, war- 
ranting such an inference. The grants of executive power 
are necessarily in general terms in order not to embarrass 
the Executive within the field of action plainly marked for 
him, but his jurisdiction must be justified and vindicated 
by affirmative constitutional or statutory provisions, or it does 
not exist.” 

I stand on that as a correct statement of the law. Defend- 
ant, realizing the untenable position in which that statement 
places him, attempts to weaken it by referring to statements 
made by Chief Justice Taft in Myers v. United States, 272 
U.S. 2, 164 (1923), wherein the Court sustained the Presi- 
dent’s authority to remove a postmaster appointed with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, but all that the Court held 
was that Article II granted the President “the executive power 
of the Government, i.e., the general administrative control 
of those executing the laws, including the power of appoint- 
ment and removal of executive officers—a conclusion con- 
firmed by his obligation to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

I see in that decision nothing inconsistent with his previous 
pronouncement, in that he traces the authority to a specific 
power granted to the President; but apparently fearing that 
someone might read certain obiter in the Meyers case as con- 
trary thereto, as defendant now does, the Supreme Court, in 
Humphrey’s Executor v. United States, 295 U.S. 602, 626 
(1935), in a unanimous opinion written by Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland, removed any doubt with respect thereto, in the fol- 
lowing language: “In the course of the opinion of the Court 
[in the Myers case], expressions occur which tend to sustain 
the Government’s contention, but these are beyond the point 
involved and, therefore, do not come within the rule of stare 
decisis. Insofar as they are out of harmony with the views © 
here set forth, these expressions are disapproved.” And the 
view set forth in that opinion was that the President had no 
power to remove a member of the Federal Trade Commission 
by reason of the fact that he was a member of a quasi-legisla- 
tive and quasi-judicial agency of government and not a purely 
executive officer as was Myers. 

This would seem to dispose of defendant’s contention that 
the Supreme Court differed from the hereinabove-quoted 
views of Chief Justice Taft. 

But defendant goes further and says there is no lack of 
judicial recognition of this “flexible executive power” to seize 
property without authority of a statute, and he cites, in sup- 
port of this statement, the following cases: Roxford Knitting 
Co. v. Moore & Tierney, C.C.A.N.Y., 265 Fed 177, 179; but © 
that case involved power exercised under a war statute. Em- © 
ployers Group of Motor Freight Carriers, Inc., et al. v. Na- é 
tional Labor Board et al.,79 U.S. App. D.C. 105, 107, 11, 148 
F.2d 145, 147, 151; but that likewise involved a war statute, 
and no rights had been taken or threatened to be taken which 
required review of the Board’s order. Alpirn et al. v. Huffman 
et al., D.C. Nebr., 49 F.Supp. 337; but that likewise was 
under a statute authorizing the President during the natio 
emergency to make requisitions. United States v. Pewee Coal 
Co., Inc., 341 U.S. 114, where there was a nonstatutory 
seizure during World War II, and where compensation was 
allowed; but he neglected to state that the legality of the 
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Judge Pine—the 


David Andrew Pine, previously 
an obscure federal judge, now has 
made a place for himself in the 
history books. Judge Pine is the 
first modern jurist to draw a line 
firmly limiting the powers of the 
President in time of peace. 

The Judge, a Democrat who was 
appointed to the bench by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, gave his ruling on 
the presidential powers in the case 
of the seizure of the steel companies 
by the Government. In so doing 
he provided for the Supreme Court 
—its nine members all appointed 
by either President Roosevelt or 
President Truman—a touchy ques- 
tion of presidential authority to be 
resolved. 

Behind Judge Pine’s decision lie 
nearly four decades of varied and 
painstaking, if seldom spectacular, 
legal work. His career has led him 
into most of the fields that the legal . 
profession offers. 


RCE Remo 


Man Who Said ‘No’ to President 





for the District of Columbia and 
later was promoted to U.S. attor- 
ney. He was an aggressive prose- 
cuting officer. 

In that job, Mr. Pine bore down 
heavily on Washington’s gambling 
racketeers, exposed corruption in 
the U.S. Marshal’s office, and sent 
a Congressman and his son to jail 
for conspiring to sell a West Point 
appointment. 

In 1940, there was a vacancy on 
the bench of the U. S. District 
Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. The Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia, in such 
situations, usually recommends 
several of its members for the 
appointment, leaving it to the 
President to make a choice. This 
time, however, only one name was 
submitted, that of Mr. Pine. 

On the bench, Judge Pine, 60, 
has revealed himself as a studious, 
thoughtful jurist. He has little pa- 


—Harris & Ewing 


Judge Pine is a native and life- 
long resident of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a circumstance that rarely 
leads to high political position. He 
attended the public schools, a lo- 
cal business college and _ then 
worked his way through George- 
town University Law School. 

After graduation in 1913, the 
young lawyer found a job at the 
Department of Justice. This was as 
confidential clerk to the then At- 
torney General, James C. McRey- 


nolds, later an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court famed for his 
conservatism. 

Mr. Pine took two years out for 
Army service in the first World 
War and then returned as a special 
assistant to the Attorney General. 
From 1921 to 1934 he was in gen- 
eral law practice in Washington. 
He represented both labor unions 
and big business. 

In the mid-’30s, Mr. Pine be- 
came chief assistant U.S. attorney 


tience for windy lawyers or spe- 
cious arguments. And, his blue eyes 
squinting through his spectacles, he 
can ask troublesomely penetrating 
questions when attorneys venture 
upon what the Judge considers 
shaky ground. 

Government lawyers quickly 
discovered Judge Pine’s tendency 
to reach to the heart of a question 
when they tried to convince him 
that seizing the steel industry lay 
within the President’s powers. 











seizure was not in issue in the case (88 F.Supp. 426). These 
cases are therefore not apposite. 

He next cites general language from the works of Alexander 
Hamilton, Vol. 4, page 438, but it is far from convincing 
when read in context. He thereafter cites In re Neagle, 135 
U.S. 1, involving a habeas corpus proceeding brought by 
Neagle, a United States marshal who killed David S. Terry in 
defense of Judge Stephen A. Field, but that case traced the 
source of power in the Executive to Article II, Sec. 3, requir- 
ing that he shall “take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” He also cites the Prize Cases, 2 Black 635, 17 L.Ed. 
459, but that simply upheld the validity of President Lin- 
coln’s blockade of Southern ports and was predicated upon 
the existence of a state of war, which is not claimed by de- 
fendant to exist. He also cites In re Debs, 158 U.S. 564, con- 
cerning the dispatch of troops by President Cleveland in a 
labor dispute, for the purpose of enforcing the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws of the United States and the protection of its 
Property and removing obstructions to interstate commerce 
and the United States mail. There, again, the authority is 
traced to an express grant of power. 
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These cases therefore do not support his contention, but 
refute it. He next refers to seizures by former Presidents, 
some during war and several shortly preceding a war, with- 
out the authority of statute, but it is difficult to follow his 
argument that several prior acts apparently unauthorized by 
law, but never questioned in the courts, by repetition clothe 
a later unauthorized act with the cloak of legality. Appar- 
ently, according to his theory, several repetitive, unchal- 
lenged, illegal acts sanctify those committed thereafter. I 
disagree. 

Defendant also contends that the Executive has an in- 
herent power in the nature of eminent domain, which justifies 
his action. The power of eminent domain is a congressional 
power. As stated by the Supreme Court in Hooe v. United 
States, 218 U.S. 323, 336, “The taking of private property 
by an officer of the United States for public use, without 
being authorized, expressly or by necessary implication, 
to do so by some act of Congress, is not the act of the Gov- 
ernment.” The President therefore does not have the pow- 
er of eminent domain, and the cases defendant cites do 
not disclose that he has anything in the nature of such 


fa 





power. Instead, they relate to the right of the Government to 
take and destroy property in connection with military opera- 
tions. They set forth the stringent requirement for the exercise 
of this right and hold that, in some instances, there is an obli- 
gation, “upon the general principle of justice,” to pay there- 
for. United States v. Pacific R.R., 120 U.S. 227. These cases 
have no application to the issues here involved, and there is 
no merit to this point. 

Defendant also quotes from the autobiography of President 
Theodore Roosevelt at pages 388-389, wherein he states 
that it was “not only his right but his duty [as President] 
to do anything that the needs of the nation demanded unless 
such action was forbidden by the Constitution or by the 
laws”; and that he “acted for the public welfare * * * acted 
for the common well-being of all our people, whenever and 
in whatever manner was necessary, unless prevented by 
direct constitutional or legislative prohibition.” That is defend- 
ant’s only support for his position and for his “stewardship” 
theory of the office of President, but with all due deference 
and respect for that great President of the United States, 
I am obliged to say that his statements do not comport 
with our recognized theory of government, but with a theory 
with which our government of laws and not of men is con- 
stantly at war. 

Enough has been said to show the utter and complete 
lack of authoritative support for defendant’s position. That 
there may be no doubt as to what it is, he states it unequivo- 
cally when he says in his brief that he does “not perceive 
how Article II [of the Constitution] can be read . . . so as to 
limit the presidential power to meet all emergencies,” and he 
claims that the finding of the emergency is “not subject to 
judicial review.” To my mind this spells a form of govern- 
ment alien to our constitutional government of limited 
powers. I therefore find that the acts of defendant are illegal 
and without authority of law. 

I shall next turn to defendant’s claim that the courts are 
without power to negate executive action of the President. 
Defendant relies on the case of Mississippi v. Johnson, 4 Wall. 
475, where the Supreme Court held that the judiciary would 
not attempt to control the President. But in this case the 
President has not been sued. Charles Sawyer is the defendant, 
and the Supreme Court has held on many occasions that offi- 
cers of the executive branch of the Government may be en- 
joined when their conduct is unauthorized by statute, exceeds 
the scope of constitutional authority, or is pursuant to uncon- 
stitutional enactment. Larson v. Domestic & Foreign Com- 
merce Corp., 337 U.S. 682. Land v. Dollar, 330 U.S. 731. 
Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, 223 U.S. 605. Lee v. United 
States, 106 U.S. 196. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
defendant is subject to an injunction, and the President not 
only is not a party but he is not an indispensable party to this 
action, as held in Williams v. Fanning, 332 U.S. 490. Hynes 
v. Grimes Packing Co., 337 U.S. 86. I find this point no bar to 
plaintiff's claim to relief. 

Taking up the next point, namely, that the courts will not 
interfere in advance of a full hearing on the merits; except 
upon a showing that the damage to flow from a refusal of a 
temporary injunction is irreparable and that such damage 
outweighs the harm which would result from its issuance, I 
first find as a fact, on the showing made and without burden- 
ing this opinion with a recital of facts, that the damages are 
irreparable. As to the necessity for weighing the respective 
injuries and balancing the equities, I am not sure that this 
conventional requirement for the issuance of a preliminary 
injunction is applicable to a case where the court comes to 
a fixed conclusion, as I do, that defendant’s acts are illegal. 
On such premise, why are the plaintiffs to be deprived of their 
property and required to suffer further irreparable damage 
until answers to the complaints are filed and the cases are at 
issue and are reached for. hearing on the merits? Nothing that 
could be submitted at such trial on the facts would alter the 
legal conclusion I have reached. 
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But, assuming I am required to balance the equities, what 
is the situation in which I find this case? I am told by defend. 
ant of the disastrous effects on our defense efforts and econ. 
omy if an injunction should be granted, because it would 
automatically be followed by a crippling strike; and I am 
asked to weigh that damage against the incalculable and irrep. 
arable injuries to plaintiffs’ multibillion-dollar industry, if | 
should refuse to issue it. 

Assuming the disastrous effects on the defense effort en- 
visioned by the defendant, that can come about only in case 
of a strike, and that presupposes that the United Steelworkers 
will strike notwithstanding the damage it will cause our de. 
fense effort. It also presupposes that the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, is inadequate when it has not yet been 
tried, and is the statute provided by Congress to meet just 
such an emergency. And it further presupposes as defendant 
apparently does, that, this statute being inadequate, Congress 
will fail in its duties, under the Constitution, to legislate im- 
mediately and appropriately to protect the nation from this 
threatened disaster. I am unwilling to indulge in that as. 
sumption, because I believe that our procedures under the 
Constitution can stand the stress and strains of an emergency 
today as they have in the past, and are adequate to meet the 
test of emergency and crisis. 

Under these circumstances I am of the opinion that, weigh- 
ing the injuries and taking these last-mentioned considerations 
into account, the balance is on the side of plaintiffs. Further- 
more, if I consider the public interest from another viewpoint, 
I believe that the contemplated strike, if it came, with all its 
awful results, would be less injurious to the public than the 
injury which would flow from a timorous judicial recognition 
that there is some basis for this claim to unlimited and unre- 
strained executive power, which would be implicit in a failure 
to grant the injunction. Such recognition would undermine 
public confidence in the very edifice of government as it is 
known under the Constitution. 

The remaining claim of defendant is that plaintiffs have a 
plain, adequate and complete remedy by a suit in the Court 
of Claims for damages, and therefore equity cannot take cog- 
nizance of the case. The records show that monetary recovery 
would be inadequate; but aside from that, the seizure being 
unauthorized by law, there could be no recovery under an 
implied contract,, and there can be none under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act.,; This Act expressly provides that any claim 


based upon an act of an employe of the Government in the | 

















execution of a regulation, whether or not it be valid, is ex- | 
| 


cepted from its term. 

For the foregoing reasons I am of the opinion that prelim- 
inary injunctions restraining defendant from acting under the 
purported authority of Executive Order 10340 should be 
issued in favor of all plaintiffs except the United States Steel 
Co. That company verbally limited its motion to one for a 


preliminary injunction to restrain defendant from making any | 


changes in the terms and conditions of employment. That | 
am unwilling to issue because of its stultifying implications. | 
could not consistently issue such an injunction which would 
contemplate a possible basis for the validity of defendant's 
acts, in view of my opinion hereinabove expressed, and more- 
over, a preliminary injunction should maintain the status quo 
as of the date of the wrongful acts complained of. If the 
United States Steel Co. wishes to withdraw its verbal amend- 
ment and proceed on the basis of its original motion, leave 
will be granted for that purpose, and the same injunction 
issued to it as to the other plaintiffs. 

Counsel will submit, with all due speed, orders in accord- 
ance herewith. 

s Expedition of a hearing on the merits has been opposed by 
defendant. 

« Hooe v. United States, supra; United States v. North Ameri- 
can Transportation & Trading Co., 253 U. S. 330, 64 L.Ed. 935. 

7 28 U.S.C.A. 1346b. 

» See Old King Cole Co. v. United States, $.D. Iowa, 88 F.Supp. 
124; Jones v. United States, $.D. Iowa, 89 F.Supp. 980. 
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BM ime 


RIGHT ... around the clock, around the world 


Everywhere you'll find IBM Time Control equipment indicat- 
ing, signaling, recording the right time—24 hours a day. 

Hundreds of thousands of organizations the world over. ..com- 
mercial, industrial, and institutional buildings, railroads, air and 
sea lines . . . have chosen IBM for their time needs. 

Behind the trade mark on every piece of IBM Time Control 
equipment stands over fifty years of accurate service. 





In addition to products shown, IBM Time Control Equip- 
ment includes Electronic and Electric Time Systems, Pro- 
gram Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, Recording 
Door Locks, Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards and Timers. 
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SEAR ESAESIO RT 





A. MASTER TIME B. ATTENDANCE C. WALL CLOCK D. TIME STAMP E, SIGNAL 
CONTROL RECORDER 








IBM, Dept. Y-1 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


L] Please send data on IBM Time 
Systems; or on individual units checked: 














A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 
OOOUdRoD 
Name. 

Company. 

Address. 

City State. 





F. COST RECORDER G. CONSECUTIVE 
SPACING RECORDER 






























Driving’s a pienic in this new Mainline Automatic Breezeway Top, up or down, 





You'll gather admiring glances by 






bushel in Ford’s sleek new Victoria. Fordor. Steering is amazingly easier you'll cheer this snappy Ford Sunliner. 
‘he } —— —_pmeeean a se 
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Like all the new ’52 Fords, the Club Coupe Great for wide-open spaces or family taxi- Here’s the new Mainline Tudor. It’s way 
has new Center-Fill Fueling. ing is the brand-new Country Sedan. out front in looks and value. Py 
; 
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The Ford Country Squire is ‘at home” You arrive in style and comfort wherever You can take it with you! Own this beau- 
everywhere and a handy hauler, too. you travel in the Customline Tudor. tiful two-door Ranch Waqon and see! 


Eleven body styles 


three great lines. ga 















line. Choose from four beautiful 
body styles, V-8 or Six engines. 


q 5 Crestline brings you the 
standout Ford models for 
T 52: convertible Sunliner, 
1 ie beautiful Victoria and 
the squi 


e Country Squire. 


Sadan: more than ever, Ford is the 
car for you! With most models, most 
color and upholstery combinations, 
there’s one exactly tailored to your taste. 

And expect big things from either 
high-compression engine you choose— 
the 110-h.p. Strato-Star V-8 or the new 
101-h.p. Mileage Maker Six with free- 
turning overhead valves! Both 
have more powerful “‘go”’ and the 
economy of “regular’’ because both 
have the Automatic Power Pilot! 
For comfort, the Automatic Ride 
Control swallows bumps, helps 
take the tilt out of turns. ‘““Test 
Drive” it today! You can pay (: 


: a choice 

more, but you can’t buy better! XS of four beautiful body styles. 
As in all Fords, your choice 

of Fordomatie Dr Over- 

Fordomatic Drive drive or Conventional Drive. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN perhaps get approval 

from a branch of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on your application 
for a small loan. In a move to speed the 
handling of loans to small business, RFC 
authorizes its 31 agency managers to 
pass on loans up to $50,000 that con- 
tribute to defense or essential civilian 
needs. If a bank participates in a loan, 
a manager can approve up to $100,000. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of a co-op- 

erative, wait until June 15 to file 
with the Treasury information returns on 
patronage dividends, rebates and refunds 
to patrons during 1951. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue makes this 
extension in the filing time. Next year, 
the filing date for 1952 information 
returns by co-operatives will be Feb- 
ruary 28. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use nickel-bearing stain- 

less steel in the maintenance and 
cepair of equipment and other items even 
though the steel could not originally 
have been used in making the articles. 
The National Production Authority rules 
informally, in reply to inquiries, that such 
use of this metal is not barred by NPA 
regulations. 


* * 


YOU CAN probably look for more 

action on routine matters by regional 
and district offices of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. In amending its regula- 
tion on procedures, the OPS delegates 
more responsibility to its branch offices. 


* * 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 

on most sales that are made by court 
order and other judicial sales. OPS re- 
moves price controls for such sales except 
where made in the course of carrying 
on a continuing business. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN sometimes: treat as a 
_ ¢apital gain, for tax purposes, the 
income that you receive for a manuscript 
sold to a publisher. The U. S. Tax Court 
holds in one case that a physician had a 
capital gain in the sale of his first book 
'o a publisher under an exclusive-pub- 
lishing agreement, since this was the 
sale of a capital asset. 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Salary Stabilization Board about 
new rules that apply to pension and 
profit-sharing plans for salaried em- 
ployes. The rules deal with pension, de- 
ferred profit-sharing and _ stock-bonus 
plans under jurisdiction of SSB. 


* % 


YOU CANNOT, under a _ recent 

court decision, be denied recognition 
of a family partnership, for tax reasons, 
merely because your son-partner is ab- 
sent in the armed services. A circuit court 
of appeals rules that income from a part- 
nership of a father and two children was 
not taxable entirely to the father even 
though the son was in the armed forces 
and the daughter was occupied mostly 
with rearing her child. The court finds 
that there was real intent that the chil- 
dren should be partners. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT fail to raise by 5 


cents an hour the minimum wages 
for learners in the women’s apparel di- 
vision of your apparel-manufacturing 
business. This increase, to 65 and 70 
cents an hour, is ordered by the Wage- 
Hour Administrator, effective June 2. 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid a 

penalty for violation of wage-sta- 
bilization rules by getting retroactive ap- 
proval from the Wage Stabilization Board 
for increases that are in violation. The 
Board serves notice that wage raises that 
are unlawful when made remain illegal 
until approved and no retroactive ap- 
proval will excuse the violation. 


* 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 

much copper as heretofore for op- 
erating a brass mill, wire mill or foundry. 
NPA warns that allocations of copper 
may be sharply cut because of copper 
strikes in Chile and the U. S. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT be sure of getting a 

license to export certain goods to 
areas outside the Western Hemisphere un- 
less you give some assurance of what use 
will be made of the items. Controls over 
these exports are tightened by the Com- 
merce Department, which will require 
an end-use statement from exporters. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
a and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
Rew facts which, for reasons r space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wortp 

PORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Floating “Voice” to Pierce Iron Curtain 


To parry jamming tactics and reach 
more remote areas, the Voice of 
America is adopting the novel tech- 
nique of using a ship as a floating 
transmitter. 

For this purpose a cargo ship has 
been converted at Bethlehem 
Steel’s Hoboken, N. J., Shipyard 
into a floating radio station. This 
vessel, named the Courier, which 
is operated by the United States 
Coast Guard for the State Depart- 
ment’s Voice of America, is 
equipped with both medium and 


short-wave transmitters. Its sending 
power is very great — greater than 
that of any standard radio station 
in the United States. Messages 
broadcast from the United States 
are picked up and relayed from the 
ship via a special antenna raised 
above the ship’s deck by a captive 
barrage balloon. 

The conversion work completed, 


the Courier left the Bethlehem Ho- 
boken Yard in the early part of this 
year, ready and able to go anywhere 
in the world. 

With the aid of this highly mo- 
bile, powerful station, broadcasts of 
the Voice of America are expected 
to get through to listeners in deep 
Iron Curtain territory hitherto 
sealed off from the outside world. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Spring business pick-up probably is not going to happen this year. 

Steel strike will put a damper on general activity. 

Oil shutdown will affect the general business picture, too. 

Industrial output, down 2 points on the Federal Reserve index in March, is 
likely to show another 3-point fall in April and may go lower in May. 

Production in April at the estimated level stands at 217 per cent of the 
1935-39 average. It has not been that low since last August. 

Retail sales continue rather sluggish. Federal officials are assuring 
consumers that the steel strike will not hurt them. Inventories of consumer 
goods made of steel are in adequate supply. 

Business volume actually is not in any severe slump. It's better than in 
1950 or any other postwar year except 1951. They were not poor years. What has 
happened is that sellers no longer can sell anything at any price. It is simply 
that the boom touched off.by the Korean war is wearing out. 

















To go into a little more detail on industrial production..... 

Defense industries were holding up quite well before the steel shutdown. 
They include machinery, transport equipment, metal fabricators. 

Auto output will keep rising unless shortages interfere. 

Textile industry still has not recovered. Output increased a bit in Feb- 
ruary and then declined slightly in March. 

Oil refining was falling before the oil strike. So was paper production. 

















Production of. household goods is being trimmed to a smaller market. 

Total output of household goods is down substantially from last year. 

Major appliances are being produced at around 97 per cent of the 1947-49 
average, compared with output at 139 per cent a year ago. 

Declines are substantial in cooking stoves, refrigerators, washers. 

Furniture production is running about 10 per cent below a year ago. 

Still to be remembered, however, is that this level of production does not 
yet indicate a depression. An uptrend also is likely before year end. 














Orders to factories reflect the continued buying caution by consumers. 

Factory orders advanced a little in March but less than seasonally. 

Deliveries from factories advanced a trifle. Inventories held level. 

Unfilled orders declined from 63.3 billion dollars in February to 62.9 bil- 
lion dollars in March. Decline was in the durable-goods industries. 

Compared with a year ago, however, the order backlog for durables is con- 
Siderably larger--59.3 billion dollars against 47.6 billion. That reflects 
defense expansion. Backlog for soft goods is down by more than 50 per cent. 











Profits squeeze shows up in first-quarter corporate earnings reports. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Combined earnings of 273 corporations (compiled by Associated Press) are 

9.4 per cent from the first quarter of 1951. 

Oil companies, aS a group, show a 10 per cent gain in profits. 

Other industries, outside the oil group, show a 16.5 per cent drop. 

Steel companies that have made reports show earnings 23 per cent below a 
year ago. That explains resistance to a wage increase this year. 

Chief reason for the decline in many firms' earnings is higher costs and 
higher taxes. A good many of them reported a higher volume of sales. 














Earnings standard that presumably governs Office of Price Stabilization, 
however, will permit a further squeeze in many industries before price relief is 
granted. That standard denies relief if earnings are as much as 85 per cent of 
the best three years in the four-year period, 1946-49. 





Just to give you an idea of how the earnings standard may apply..... 

Steel-industry profits in 1951 were 95 per cent above the "standard." 

Oil industry showed a 1951 profit 25 per cent above. 

Chemical companies were 72 per cent above; rubber, 62 per cent up. 

Food, textiles, apparel industries were below the 1946-49 average. But 
prices in these industries are below ceilings anyway. 

Chances are, however, that this standard will not continue very long. Con- 
gress appears definitely inclined to write changes in control laws. 














Reason for controls, in fact, seems to be weakening all along the line. 


Price trend continues on the downward course that began months ago. 

Retail-price cuts are rather widespread as merchants seek customers. 
Clothing prices are coming down. Whisky prices are being reduced. 

Rubber is weakening in price on world markets. Lead is below ceilings. 

Supplies of raw materials appear to be growing more ample by the day. 

All this suggests that allocations, price controls and credit controls 
be scrapped before long. Congress might order just that course. 














Treasury is getting set for deficits Government soon will have to meet. 

Savings bonds are remodeled to attract buyers. (See page 88.) 

A new bond issue due in 1980, callable in 1975, is to be offered. The com- 
ing issue will bear interest at 2% per cent. Banks will not be eligible to buy 
the new bonds. Aim is to tap insurance companies, trust funds, etc. 

Short-term borrowing is suspended, temporarily. Treasury borrowed 800 mil- 
lion dollars in new money in four weeks by selling 9l-day bills. 

Treasury problem is to raise 8 to 10 billion dollars to meet deficits that 
will arise between July 1 and next March 15. The announced bond issue is a sign 
that an attempt will be made to borrow from investors outside of banks. That 
kind of borrowing does not add to inflation. 











Atomic energy is to be offered to industry on a broader scale. 

Office of industrial development is being set up by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Idea is to bring atomic developments to industry's attention. 

Atomic power for industrial use is one of the scheduled studies. . 

Long-range purpose of the new office is to enlist industry participation in 
the Government atomic-energy program. 
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SERIOUS PRODUCTION LOSS STOPPED 


BY SWITCH TO SUNVIS H.D. 700 OILS 


VARNISH NO OBSTACLE—This is one of the many presses of 


various sizes which form ag in abrasive sanding belts for produc- 


tion use in the automobile, jet engine and woodworking industries, 
as well as many others. Six years ago equipment like this press 
needed costly maintenance at frequent intervals because of varnish 
formation. Then a Sunvis H.D. 700 Oil was adopted as the hydraulic 
medium, and the trouble disappeared like magic. 





NO OIL CHANGE-—This large press is used for joining abrasive 
belts used in polishing stainless steel. Although the oil temperature at 
which it operates is 130 F, the 200-gallon charge of Sunvis H.D. 700 
is still in excellent condition after nearly four years’ use. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. - SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


Among the 30,000 types of abrasive specialties made 
by Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, N.Y., Division 
of Norton Company, are sanding belts requiring 
smooth, uniform joints. Dozens of hydraulic presses, 
ranging in capacity from 5 to 150 tons, form the 
joints to the same thickness as the belts. ‘ 

The hydraulic oil in use six years ago created a 
production obstacle by forming varnish in the pumps 
and valves. At least once a year the systems had to 
be overhauled and the pumps sent to the manufac- 
turer for repairs, with consequent production loss. 

Behr-Manning then changed to Sunvis H.D. 700 
Oils, as suggested by a Sun representative. Because 
of the detergent-dispersive characteristics and high 
stability of these oils over a wide range of speeds, 
loads and temperatures, varnish formation was imme- 
diately cleared up. Since that time, no overhauls 
traceable to oil have been necessary. Annual savings 
in pump repairs have been substantial and no oil 
changes have yet been required. 

For complete information about “Job Proved” 


Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils, fill out the coupon below. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. U.S.-5 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


We are having trouble that may be caused by an inadequate 
hydraulic oil. 


[] Please send me booklet ‘“Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils.” 


(] Please have a Sun representative contact me. 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Street 





City 
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Che Southwood 


SELL MORE 


HOMES 
BY 
OFFERING 
VARIETY 


One of the most important reasons 
why Peaseway Franchise Builders 
consistently profit is that they can 
offer a complete line of homes at a 
price and a design for every buyer. 
8 basic Peaseway floor plans in all 
—with exterior variations prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Shown here is the Peaseway “South- 
wood,” 875 square feet, with 3 
bedrooms ... a home favored by 
budget-wise buyers. But this is just 
one of the many desirable Pease- 
way designs. Others range up to 
the contemporary design “Arch- 
wood,” 1410 square feet with 4 
bedrooms and 2 baths, truly a 
home for the luxury-minded. 


As a Peaseway Franchise Builder, 
you can enjoy this versatility of the 
complete Peaseway line... enjoy 
the handsome rewards that fast 
construction, rapid turnover, and an 
assured market offer. 

Investigate this Pease way to profits. 
Write today for complete infor- 
mation. 


[epee rerun nceeis | 


PeaSeway 


Ate. U.S. Pat. OFF. 
+ + « first in better living. 


WRITE TO: 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 


ROOM 539 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
"In business in Cincinnati since 1893” 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT TAX ON ‘FRINGE’ INCOME 


Is there anything to reports that the 
Treasury may tax the payments in- 
to pension funds? 


That’s one of the proposals now under- 


consideration at the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The idea would be to tax cur- 
rently the payments made into pension 
and other welfare funds. 


How would that be done? 

One suggestion is that the employer, in 
making periodic payments into a fund 
for the benefit of employes, figure how 
much of the payments is for each em- 
ploye. This amount would be considered 
part of the current pay of that employe. 
He would be taxable on it, either through 
withholding from wages or when he files 
his next income tax return. Various tech- 
nical details would have to be worked out 
before such a plan could be put into 
effect. 


Is any tax collected now on such poy- 
ments? 

Not at the time the employer makes the 
payment into the fund. When an em- 
ploye receives a payment under a re- 
tirement plan or some other welfare pro- 
gram, he then pays a tax. But he now 
pays no tax until he actually collects 
from a fund. 


Does the Treasury have power to 
make such a change? Or would 
Congress have to authorize it? 

Some of those at the Bureau of Internal 

Revenue believe that they have author- 

ity to put such a plan into operation by 

issuing regulations under present laws, 
without any further action by Congress. 

But the legal staff of the Bureau is now 

making a further study of the situation, 

officials state. 


Wouldn’t taxpayers object to this 
change? 

It is certain that there would be many 

protests over it, particularly from labor 

leaders who have won many of these 

“fringe” benefits through collective bar- 

gaining. Court tests might be made. 


Is the plan likely to be put into effect 
soon? 

Not right away. The proposal is under 

study, but there still is much work and 

consideration to be given to it before it 

is decided whether regulations are ac- 

tually to be issued. 


What other fringe benefits might be 
taxed? 

In addition to pension plans, tax collec- 

tion might be extended to profit-sharing 





New Sources of Revenue 


e A new way to raise taxes is 
under study by the Treasury. 


e Payments into profit-sharing and 
pension funds may be treated as 
taxable income of employes. 


¢ Other “fringe” benefits are being 
considered as tax sources 











plans for employes and _ hospitalization 
programs. The theory is that an em- 
ploye receives added compensation for 
services rendered when a payment is 
made into one of these funds on his be- 
half—thus, tax officials point out, tax is 
collectible on this added compensation 
at the time when it is paid out by the 
employer. 


What about group life insurance for 
employes? 

That’s another possibility for current tax- 
ation. Premiums paid by employers 
might be considered income for the em- 
ployes. In fact, on some types of life in- 
surance, the amount of premiums paid 
by the employer already is considered 
additional income for the employe in 
the year that the premium is paid. It is 
supposed to be included in his gross in- 
come for tax purposes. 


If an employer gives an employe a 
travel pass, is that extra compensa- 
tion? 

It might be considered so. BIR officials 

say that the value of a travel pass, if pro- 

vided by an employer, could»be consid- 
ered taxable income for the employe. 

But officials of the-Bureau say there is no 

plan at this time to levy a tax on such 

things, for example, as a pass provided 
by a railroad company for an employe 
and his family. 


Are meals provided by an employer 
considered extra pay? 
The Treasury has rather definite rules 
on that. Sometimes the value of meals 
and lodging provided by an employer 
are considered extra compensation for 
an employe, and sometimes not. One 
test is whether the meals and living 
quarters are furnished to the employe 
“for the convenience of the employer, 
as when a maid is required to sleep and 
eat in the home of the employer. If so, 
they usually are not considered part of 
the employe’s income. Otherwise they 
may be added compensation, with a tax 
to be paid on their value. 
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I: you want to find self-confident people, go to 
Hometown America. Here are the people who 
know their neighbors, their doctors, their retailers 
—personally. Here are the people whose tomorrow 
is a dream, not a nightmare—whose future is an 
exciting challenge to self-betterment, not mere self- 
survival. 

This is the spirit of Hometown America—where 
The American Magazine reaches more than 244 
million families—families busy making a better life 
for themselves, their communities. their country. 
They are people with a purpose. 

And because The American Magazine believes in 


foe Homtloun Clmerica 


in Hometown America 





their future—gives them real help in realizing their 
dreams—they believe in The American Magazine. 
So do they believe in the products and services 
advertised in The American Magazine. Thus do 
advertisers gain the trust built up by 77 years of 
this editorial integrity. 


Your advertising costs less in The American Maga- 
zine—because these 24 million families are not only 
2% larger,9% younger, 38 % higher incomed; but are 
also more responsible, more responsive people. They 
have the substance of things hoped for. They have 
faith in themselves. That’s why the future is brighter 
—for advertisers—in Hometown America. 


“merican 


MAGAZINE 
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TAX OUTLOOK: RELIEF BY ‘54 


Next change in your taxes will 
be downward, as things stand 
now. Automatic reductions are 
due by the end of next year. 

New rates will benefit every- 
body. Lower taxes on individuals, 
profits, merchandise are in pros- 
pect. 


Tax reductions are coming on Jan. 
1, 1954. Few people seem to realize 
it, but that’s automatic, unless Con- 
gress votes to change the present tax 
law. 

Cutoff dates have been provided by 
law in two of the three emergency tax 
increases enacted since mid-1950. 

Chances are that these emergency in- 
creases will not be wiped out entirely, 
but re-enacted in modified form. The 
net effect will be some relief for both in- 
dividuals and corporations. Lower taxes 
are being promised in campaign speeches 
all over the country. 


Unless Congress changes its mind: 


1954. 


Jan. 1, 1954. 


panies. 





® Individuals will get a tax cut, 9.5 to 11.8 
per cent for most,on incomes earned in 1954. 


® Taxes on cigarettes, liquor, beer, gasoline, 
automobiles, etc., will go down on April 1, 


® Capital gains will be taxed a bit less after 


® Excess-profits tax will end for most corpor- 
ations on income earned after Jan. 1, 1954. 
EPT will end earlier for some fiscal-year com- 


® Regular corporate tax will be reduced on Jan. 
1, 1955, for most companies — earlier than 
that for some fiscal-year companies. 


Some ‘51 Raises to Die; Other Cuts Possible 


Timetable of automatic cuts, as pro- 
vided by present law, offers a clue to 
what the taxpayer can expect at the be- 
ginning of 1954. 

First to go, unless the law is changed, 
will be the excess-profits tax. For a few 
corporations, that tax goes off the books 
as early as mid-1953. For the majority 
of companies, the ones that keep books 
on a calendar-year basis, it expires on 
Jan. 1, 1954. 

EPT is under wide attack. It loads an 
extra rate of 30 per cent on corporate 
profits that are defined as “excess.” That 
is in addition to the regular rate of 52 
per cent, so that, on the top layer of 
profits, taxes take 82 cents out of the 
profit dollar. 

Unless business shows a marked im- 
provement in the next year, Congress 
will be inclined to let the excess-profits 
tax die on schedule, or else modify the 
burden it imposes. Many tax leaders, in- 
cluding Senator Walter F. George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of the 
tax-writing Finance Committee of the 
Senate, were reluctant to enact an ex- 








@ 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


cess-profits tax in the first place. Principal 
argument against it was that such a tax 
tends to retard business growth. 

As a matter of practical politics, how- 
ever, the odds are against tax relief for 
corporations without, at the same time, 
some relief for the individual taxpayer, 
The usual practice, at tax-cutting time, 
is to pass a single bill providing some- 
thing for everybody. 

In its present form, the law provides 
a cut in individual income taxes on Jan. 
1, 1954. Unless re-enacted, the increases 
voted in 1951 would expire on that date. 
This would mean reductions of 9.5 to 
11.8 per cent for most taxpayers, with 
smaller cuts for those in high income 
brackets. 

Excises, under present law, come down 
April 1, 1954. Increases enacted in 1951 
on liquor, beer, cigarettes, gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, etc., expire on that date. 

When the time comes to do something 
about the excess-profits tax, all the others 
probably will be considered, too—the 
individual tax, the regular corporation tax 
and the excise schedule. 

What to expect, on the basis of cur- 
rent informal planning in Congress, is a 
round of tax reductions to cost the Gov- 
ernment 6 to 8 billion dollars a year in 
revenue. New rates probably will take 
effect at the time the present emergency 
increases expire—on Jan. 1, 1954, for 
most taxpayers. 


Individuals, on the average, are like- # 
ly to get reductions of around 10 per § 


cent from present levels. On a percentage 
basis, the biggest reductions probably 
will go to taxpayers with low incomes. 
How to distribute the cut among the 
various income groups will have to be 
worked out by compromise. That issue 
always causes trouble. A 10 per cent 
average cut for individuals would mean a 
loss of 3.1 billion dollars in revenue, and 
















is about the most to expect, barring 27 


serious recession. 

Corporations probably will come in 
for bigger tax cuts, in dollar terms, than 
will individuals. Since war started in 
Korea, corporate taxes have been 10 
creased 49 per cent, individual taxes 29 
per cent. 

Insistent demands will be heard for 
elimination of the excess-profits tax. That 
would cost the Government more than 3 
billion dollars a year in revenue. Still, i 
business continues to go downhill, EPT 


. ° fe 
probably will be dropped. If business : 


(Continued on page 86) 
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TIMBER STEEL 

1,048 300,000 board ft. 219,450 tons 
Quickly translating these raw materials into training 
centers for our Armed Forces takes a special brand of 
skill and speed made possible by AMF-DeWalt Power 
Saws. Because these saws cut with such speed and pre- 
cision, a builder can employ assembly-line methods to 
complete a barracks in less than 24 hours! 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units * automatic 
loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms 
“cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts * mobile ovens « electronic 
Haining devices *« naval ordnance « rolled and welded steel products 

Shell components « silver-zinc batteries « special military projects. 


ASPHALT SHINGLES 
29,788,000 squares 





NCRETE DE WALT POWER SAWS 
12,100,000 cu. yds. 3500 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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This amazing speed and precision have made DeWalts 
basic equipment in construction work of all types, in 
lumber yards, in industrial plants, in wood and metal ! 
working shops throughout the world. A DeWalt cuts 
everything—wood, metal, plastics, composition ma- 
terials... and costs! 


AMF does it better—automatically! 





FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery ¢ AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers « Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
chucks*Roadmaster bicycles «Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes- 












to bea Stranger 


IN THE NATION'S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL AREA 





We're talking about the St. Louis 
business world. If you do business 


here, it is important to keep in touch 
with what is happening in this vast 
and varied market. You need the 
kind of information only friends in- 
timately familiar with St. Louis 
business can give you. 

No one is in a better position to pro- 
vide you with this information than 
the FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN 
ST. LOUIS. It is one of the oldest 
and largest banks in the city. It not 
only serves most of the largest busi- 
nesses in this area... our directors 


“(00 49S WET wT 


hold key positions in many of them. 


We know who’s who and what’s 
happening in St. Louis, and we are 
always ready to help our out-of-town 
customers in any way we can. It 
will be a pleasure to serve you. 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 
i 
' 


Se ci 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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... Taxes as low as those 
before Korea are still far off 


stabilizes, Congress may compromise on 
cutting the rate in half—from 30 to 15 per 
cent. At the same time, there could be 
other EPT relief, through exemptions, 
credits, etc. 

The regular corporation rate, now at 
the highest level ever, probably will be 
trimmed. Otherwise, the majority of com. 
panies would get no relief at all. Rela. 
tively few are subject to the excess-profits 
tax. Under present law, the regular rate 
drops from 52 to 47 per cent for calen. 
dar-year companies on Jan. 1, 1955. The 
reduction comes earlier than that for 
some fiscal-year companies. Congress may 
start by reducing the rate to around 50 
per cent at the beginning of 1954, with 
a further cut to come later. 

Excises probably will be cut only 
sparingly. However, if business troubles 
continue, Congress may allow at least 
part of the automatic cuts to take effect 
on schedule, April 1, 1954. At that, time, 
unless the law is changed, the liquor tax 
will drop from $10.50 to $9 a gallon, the 
cigarette tax from 8 to 7 cents a package, 
the gasoline tax from 2 to 1% cents a gal- 
lon, the automobile tax from 10 to 7 per 
cent. 

Capital-gains tax will be reduced 
but little, if at all. 

The taxpayer should not count on 
getting all the way back to pre-Korea 
rates in any early year. 

The Government will be in budget 
trouble for some time yet. Spending will 
taper off after reaching a peak in the 
fiscal year ahead, but will continue high 
for as long as anybody can now foresee. 

To show you what Congress will be 
up against in trying to cut taxes: 

In the year beginning next July I- 
fiscal 1953—the Government is likely 
to spend 79 billion dollars. Taxes, at 
present rates, will produce an estimated 
65 billion dollars. That leaves a gap of 
14 billion, which the Treasury will have 
to make up by borrowing. The public 
debt will approach an all-time high. 

In fiscal 1954, beginning in mid-1953, 


spending probably will drop to 75 bil § 
lions. Without any tax cut below present 7 
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levels, the deficit will be at least 10 bil- } 


lion—more if business drops off and pri- 
vate incomes decline. 

In later years, spending may level out 
at around 60 billion dollars. Even then, 
the budget will offer little room for tax 
cuts. 


Still, many authorities argue that : 
federal revenue will come out better In F 
the long run if taxes are cut moderately, y 
because tax relief will stimulate bus- § 
ness. That argument is winning wide z 


support in Congress. 
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T-33 JET TRAINER 

SUPER CONSTELLATION 
P2V NEPTUNE 

MILITARY CONSTELLATION 
F-94 STARFIRE 
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CHEMISTRY MEDICINE 











ASTRONOMY NUCLEAR ENERGY 





MATHEMATICS PHYSICS 





ASTROPHYSICS ELECTRONICS 




















ARMAMENTS AERODYNAMICS 














Lockheed 


Arrcraft Coxporation 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


Nearly every 
science known 
to man... 


dnsures dependability , 
and advanced design 


te Lockheed Lanes 


AIRCRAFT DESIGNING and construc- 
tion are precise sciences. That’s 
why Lockheed Engineering has 
more departments than a big uni- 
versity. 

Lockheed’s several thousand 
scientist-engineers work on more 
than 150 major projects—to build 
the utmost precision and dependa- 
bility into Lockheed aircraft. 


LOCKHEED'S ENGINEERS must have 
all the right answers for each vital 
part of every airplane. Will it 
stand heat, cold, tropical damp, 
corrosion, sand, dust, stress, 
strain, torque—and exactly how 
much? Can it be made lighter, 
stronger, smaller, simpler, more 
economical, better in any way? 
If the right metal doesn’t exist, 
Lockheed scientists develop one. If 
a new machine is needed, Lock- 
heed engineers invent one. There’s 
always a new problem, because 
Lockheed is always looking for a 
better method — always building 
better aircraft. 

TRAINING FOR SCIENTIST- ENGINEERS 
For information about Lockheed’s 
on-job training, write: Engineer- 
ing Section, Employment Dept., 


Lockheed, Burbank, Calif. 
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“atte! Business Builder’ 


hrysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING 


BACKED BY A 5-YEAR WARRANTY 


\ Customers throng to the business / 
\ establishments that offer the 
Comfort Zone. Employees are more 
efficient and courteous, too. So, wise 
merchants are turning to Chrysler 
Airtemp to provide them with this 
business builder which pays for 
itself in increased sales. Chrysler 
Airtemp “Packaged” Air Conditioners 
can be installed anywhere. 
They're available in sizes to meet 
every need and, what’s more, 
their Sealed Radial Compressors carry 
an optional five-year warranty. 








AIRTEMP DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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SAVINGS BONDS YIELD MORE 


$3 Becomes $4 Quicker in New E’s 


The U.S. savings bond is to be a bet- 
ter buy from now on. The Treasury, hop- 
ing to stimulate sales, has revamped its 
whole savings-bond program, with these 
results: 

Interest rates will be a little higher on 
all series of savings bonds. 

Return to the investor will build up 
faster in the early years of the life of his 
bond. 

Two series of savings bonds—F and G 
—are being dropped, and three new series 
are being added—H, J and K. 

To give you details: 

The E bond, the series most widely 
owned by the public, continues, but 
with some important changes in terms. 
Both the original price and the maturity 
value remain the same, but the new 
bond matures in nine years and eight 
months instead of 10 years. The result is 
that the investor’s return goes up from 
2.9 to 3 per cent compounded semi- 
annually. 

The changes in terms on E bonds took 
effect on May 1. 

Interest starts accruing on the new E 
bond in six months, instead of a year. 
Also, the interest accrues faster in the 
early years, then more slowly in the 
later years. 

Take the case of a $25 E bond, with 
an orginial price of $18.75. The follow- 
ing table shows you the cash redemption 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


value of the old and new bonds at var. § 
ous stages of life: 
Old bond 
$18.87 

19.12 

19.50 

20.00 

20.50 

21.00 

22.00 

23.00 
years 24.00 24.20 

Maturity 25.00 25.00 

By applying that table to your ow 
portfolio, you will be able to determine 
whether it would be good business to 
cash in any of your old E bonds and use § 
the proceeds to buy new ones. As a gen- 
eral rule: 

You will get a little better return by 
cashing in any bonds that you have 
bought in the last four months and buy- 
ing new ones. 

You probably will do better to hold on 
to old bonds that you have had for longer 
than four months—assuming you play 
to keep them until they mature. ’ 

If you plan to cash in your old bonds 
ahead of maturity, you will do well to 
examine them against the new table of 
redemption values. It might or might not 
pay you to exchange for new bonds- 
depending on when your bonds were is- 
sued, and how long you expect to keep 
them before redeeming them. 

(Continued on page 90) 


New bond 
$19.05 
19.55 
20.05 
20.55 
21.25 
21.95 
22.65 
23.40 


year 

years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 


CoONOUPD WOW 
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...@ better buy from now on 
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> Keep about how fo increase typing production? 


You won’t be after a “look-see” Test* 


gs 


on the new Eteli- Conomiy 


The Remington Electri-conomy is really sparking news in the 
typing world today . . . new speed to increase typing production — 
new operating ease to lighten typing work for secretaries — plus 
new beauty and readability for correspondence and reports. 

Yes, the “years-ahead”’ superiority in design, construction and 
performance has put the Remington Electri-conomy way out in 
front in the electric typing field—where it is successfully and 
squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage plus the need of 
business organizations to get more things done in less time. 


*For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your 
own office or FREE literature, mail the coupon below. 





Room 2037, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
(O Please arrange for FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office, 
(Please send me @ copy of FREE folder “TAKE A LETTER” 


. || (RE 8499). 
) M€and 
4 ™@ 6 €. E 
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THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS ddan 
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SHEFFIELD 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 


A lightweight CONTAINER 


For shipping and warehouse 
economy, package semi-fluid 
products in Sheffield Process 
collapsible tubes. Ever tough- 

er collapsible tubes, devel- 
oped by Sheffield, are pro- : 
ducing new opportunities 
daily for alert merchandising 
men, Ounce per container 
ounce, there is no lighter © 
weight protection possible. 


It will pay you to write for full 
details today 
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VACATION ____ 


a la =::- 
Province de Québec 


Write today for your free copy of this beautiful 
illustrated booklet. It will guide you to a truly 
different vacation in the picturesque, historic Proy- 
ince de Québec, where you will enjoy French- 
Canadian hospitality in comfortable, modern inns 
and hotels. 

Write today to: Provincial Publicity Bureau, 

Parli Buildi Québec City, C da; or 

48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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.. + H bond brings check 
from Treasury twice a year 


If your holdings are small, you might 
decide that the extra return will not be 
worth the effort of exchanging. 

The purchase limit on E bonds is in- 
creased from $10,000 to $20,000 ° per 
buyer per year, maturity value. 

E bonds, including old ones now out- 
standing, can be extended for as long 
as 10 years beyond maturity, with inter- 
est accruing at 3 per cent compounded 
semiannually. 

You get additional details on the new 
E bond in the table below. 

The H bond, 2 new series, follows 
the terms of the E bond rather closely— 
that is, it matures in nine years and 
eight months, bears the same interest 
rate, and will be sold only to individuals. 

However, there are some important 
differences. The H bond is priced at par, 
or face value, and is redeemable at par. 
Interest is paid on it every six months 
by Treasury check, with payments on a 
graduated scale corresponding closely to 
the accrual return on the E bond. The H 

(Continued on page 91) 








The New E Bond 


Price: 75 cents on the dollar of 
maturity value—$18.75 for $25 
bond, etc. 


Term: 9 years, 8 months. 


Interest: 3 per cent compounded 
semiannually, if bond is held to 
maturity. Smaller yield if re- 
deemed before maturity. Interest 
accrues, is added to the value 
of the bond. 


Redemption: Bond can be turned 
in for cash any time after it is 
60 days old. 


Purchase limit: $20,000 (maturity 
value) per investor per year. 


Eligible to buy: Individuals only. 


Denominations: $25, $50, $100, 
$200, $500, $1,000, $10,000 
(maturity value). 


Extension: E bonds, including 
those of the old type that have 
not yet matured, can be held as 
long as 10 years after original 
maturity date, with interest con- 
tinuing to accrue at 3 per cent. 
Bond that cost $75 ten years 
ago is worth $100 now, will be 
worth $134.68 in 1962. 


Restrictions: Cannot be sold or 
used as collateral for loans. 














Property 
Accounting 


Affects Profit 


@ Earning statements are sub- 
stantially influenced by the 
accounting treatment of 
capital and expense items 
and by depreciation poli- 
cies. Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provides 
the tool for better control 
of property and deprecia- 
tion accounting. — 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























Reading the news of national and 
international affairs at home each 
week is the regular practice of 80% 
of the readers of this magazine. 
Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such 


an opportunity. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











All the best of 
New York City 

just outside your door 
At the Commodore you're in the 
heart of midtown Manhattan... 
right at rail and air terminals 
...a few steps to entertainment, 
shopping and business centers. 


HOTEL 














\. E. L. SEFTON, President 
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_.. Yield of J and K series 
amounts to 2.76 per cent 
bond must be held six months before it 


can be redeemed, and then only on one 
month’s notice. The smallest denomina- 


B tion is $500. 


The new bond, available beginning 
June 1, will be sold or redeemed only at 
Federal Reserve Banks, branches of those 
banks, or the U.S. Treasury. 

The H bond is intended for the 


B larger investor who wants to get his in- 


terest income currently, instead of let- 


| ting it accrue. For further details, see the 
| table on this page. 


Jand K bonds replace, respectively, 
the old F and G series, which were dis- 
continued on May 1. 





The H Bond 


Price: Par, or face value. 





Term: 9 years, 8 months. 


Interest: Graduated scale, building 
up to investment yield of 3 per 
cent compounded semiannually 
if held to maturity. Smaller yield 
if redeemed earlier. Interest 
payable by Treasury check twice 
a year, in increasing amounts. 


Redemption: Bond can be turned 
in for cash at par, efter one 
month‘s notice, but must be held 
at least six months before it be- 
comes redeemable. 


Purchase limit: $20,000 per in- 
vestor per year. 


Eligible to buy: Individuals only. 


Denominations: $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000. 


Restrictions: Cannot be sold or 
used as collateral for loans. No 
provision for extension beyond 
maturity date. 











The new series, both of them, will 
pay 2.76 per cent if held to maturity in 
12 years—higher yields than from the 


» F and G bonds. Yields ahead. of matur- 
} ty, too, will be higher. The only investor - 


that is ruled out is a bank that accepts 
demand deposits. 

The purchase limit on J and K bonds 
combined is $200,000 a year, issue price. 


: That doubles the old limit. 


J bonds are sold at 72 per cent of 
Pet value, and interest accrues over 
the years. K bonds are sold at par, and 


) Interest is paid semiannually at 2.76 per 
> cent. A K bond can be redeemed before 
> Maturity, but at a discount. 
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to a man who * 


has kept his promise 















to keep protecting 
your wife, 

your family, 
yourself... 


















MAKE SURE YOUR 
HEALTH-AND-ACCIDENT 


CONTRACT 
CANNOT BE CANCELLED 
WITHOUT YOUR CONSENT! 








Most health-and-accident plans can be cancelled for any one of a number of 
reasons. But when you have a Security Mutual Non-Can¢ellable Health-and- 
Accident Plan, we guarantee to continue the contract until you are 65. It cannot 
be cancelled by anybody but you. Your benefits will never be reduced with age, and 
your premiums will always stay the same. No matter what kind of illness or 
disability may develop — no matter what the circumstances — the Security 
Mutual Non-Cancellable plan goes on and on to protect you and your family. 
And — you need never be confined to your home to receive its benefits. 

Phone your Security Mutual representative. Or mail the coupon and we 
will send more information right away. 


RSEcvRity 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Selling Security sence d SSC 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DEPT. A-5, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Please send me, without obligation, more information about the health-and- 
accident policy that cannot be cancelled. 


NAME 





MNO Ss ikcicccsaccucadjstecorsesetsdipcvstesetaecesalavueetieteieteschanssecked AGE 








STREET. 





CITY ZONE, STATE.. 





*... in sickness 
and in health’ 





















With Boatswain's Mate Bernard C. Webber as coz- 
swain, a dauntless, 36-foot Coast Guard motor life- 
‘ boat removed thirty-two men from the tanker 
Pendleton’s stern off Cape Cod in February, 1952. 


™ Storm Wamnings Are 


— it’s a relief to know the Coast Guard 


and “Your Unseen Friend” are on the job! 


AA 4HE glass is low. 


<=. The winds and seas are high. 

=== And all small boats are ordered 
into port. All but one...a 36- 

foot Coast Guard motor lifeboat. 


She’s ordered out... 


And bow up, out she goes ... she 
and her “Unseen Friend,” Nickel... 
to stand by a tanker in distress. 


This dauntless, little 36-footer is 
propelled by a strong, tough, corro- 
sion-resisting Monel shaft. That’s 
why she’s got so much sustained drive 
...why pounding, gale-swept seas 
can’t hold her back. 


In this mighty midget, engine muf- 
flers, rudder stock, frame and keel 
bolts, even tiller ropes are also made 
of this same Nickel alloy. Thus the 
service that has ‘Semper Paratus”— 
Always Prepared — for its motto 
makes sure that its motor lifeboats 
have the rugged strength and corro- 
sion resistance to win the battle 
against the cruel sea. 


On sea or land... high in the sky 
or deep underground... wherever 
there’s important work being done, 
there’s Nickel. You rarely see it 
because it’s usually intermixed with 
other metals to add strength, tough- 


ness, corrosion resistance or other 
special properties. 


That is why Nickel is called, “Your 


Unseen Friend.” 


The sea’s a killer ... and, for years, 
Inco researchers have been going up 
against this killer at its marine test- 
ing station in North Carolina, finding 
out the ‘‘why” and “how’”’ of salt 
water’s destructive action on most 
metals. What they’ve found to date 
makes mighty interesting reading as 
famed novelist Cal Calahan tells the 
story in his “When Metals Go To Sea.” 
For your free copy, write The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
68la, New York 5, N. Y. 


©1952, T.1.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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>> The group of "problem" commodities is getting smaller.....Official 
crystal-ball gazers see fewer scarcities ahead..... 

You seldom get a whole crowd of international experts agreeing on anything 
eeeeeMuch less on forecasts of what's to happen to world commodities. 

Yet commodity experts from 28 countries now have done just that. These 
experts make up the International Materials Conference set up in the winter of 
1951 to deal with commodity shortages and distribution in the free world. 

They see supplies becoming more plentiful in many cases, but..... 

Don't expect any wholesale junking of international allocations. Likeliest 
candidates for getting out from under allocations are newSprint and zinc. 











>> Here's the way the IMC experts have things figured out for the chief com- 
modities they have been worrying about in the last year: 

Copper production is expected to rise about 6 per cent this year. Some 
improvement in the free world's copper position is likely in the latter part of 
1952. But copper may well remain in short supply throughout the year. 

Zine supplies will increase by year's end and may be sufficient to meet 
restricted demand. End-use controls probably will still be necessary. 

Lead supplies will be adequate to meet needs this year. 

Manganese ore is expected to be in easier supply in 1952. 

Nickel will remain very tight throughout 1952. So will cobalt. 

Tungsten and molybdenum are likely to be short during the remainder of 
1952 and for a further period thereafter. 

Sulphur production will be about the same this year as last when 6.7 mil-= 
lion short tons were turned out. But requirements estimates show 8.4 million 
tons needed this year. Output will expand in 1953. But there still will be 
about the same shortage as in 1952, since demand will be up, too. 

Kraft-pulp supply and demand balanced off in 1951. No change for 1952. 

Newsprint production is expanding. And a possible softening in demand may 
well solve the newsSprint-sSupply problems of most countries. 

Cotton position has been eased considerably during the last season by in-= 
creased production in the’ free world and a decline in the rate of consumption. 
Much depends on the size of the new crops during the coming season. Carry-over 
Stocks on August 1 will be only a little larger than last year's exceptionally 
low figure of 11 million bales. 

Wool prices do not indicate any excess of demand over supplies. During 
1951, consumption in the seven major consuming countries declined 23 per cent. 

IMC appraisals are necessarily tentative. All kinds of things can upset 
them--such as changes in defense needs of the free world, or in stockpiling, or 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


in prices, or in restrictions on use of these materials. 


>> The Defense Production Administration in Washington also keeps close tabs 
on availability of commodities important to the defense effort. DPA watches 
some 400 commodities--many more than the IMC is concerned with. 

DPA list shows many chemicals now in good Supply. For instance, caustic 
soda, soda ash, glycerine. Also, rope-making fibers, burlap, hides, tanning 
materials and practically all textile products. Exceptions are heavy carbon 
Steels and alloy castings, which are in more critical position than before. 

Manufacturers around the world definitely have fewer worries about getting 





materials. And the trend seems to be toward further easing, barring big war. 
Unfortunately, some of the continuing shortages, such as in copper and sulphur, 
affect basic operations in much industrial manufacture and processing. 


>> Signs point to a good-sized gain this year in American exports.....At 
least, that's what the exporters themselves feel. 

Americans last year sold abroad 20 billion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services. National Foreign Trade Council looks for a_10 per cent gain this year. 

Where will increases come? Prospects in major geographical areas run like 
this, according to the NFIC experts: 

Western European countries should be able to lay their hands on enough 
collars to keep buying U.S. goods at the 1951 rate and may do a bit better. 

The sterling-area countries are retrenching, cutting imports, hoping to put 
themselves on a sounder trade and payments basis. This policy will affect Ameri- 
can exports for the next few months. But, if it's successful, American trade 

















Should benefit over the longer term. 

In Latin America, U.S. export business will continue on its present scale. 
Competition from Europe, increasing, can be met successfully in Latin America. 
With heavy demand for its main products, Latin America will continue to earn its 
own way in trade with the U.S. That's over all. There are soft spots. 

The Middle East probably will spend about as many dollars as in 195l. 

Africa is seen as an expanding outlet for American products, despite some 








temporary curtailment of consumer-goods imports. Rapidly growing production and 
exports of vital industrial materials make Africa a promising market. 

Far Eastern countries are beset with grave political, military and economic 
problems. However, it's believed that, by and large, U.S. trade with the Far 
East should hold up pretty well during 1952. Price declines in important com- 
modities, such as rubber, jute and copra, cloud the outlook, though. 

The export possibilities are there, according to this view of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. But they wont fall by default into American hands. 

Other countries are plugging their exports for all they're worth. 

Upshot: a buyers' market.....Exports have to be sold this year. 











>> New factor can become important in the export field. It's worth watching. 
Neither German nor Japanese industrialists want to take on a lot of muni- 
tions work. Others can do that. They prefer instead to concentrate on exports. 
They see the advantage this will give them in world markets. British, 
French, and, to a lesser extent, American exporters have to play second fiddle 
to munitions makers whenever anything goes short. Besides this, closeness of 
Soviet air bases gives appeal to peaceful pursuits in Japan and Western Germany. 
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Route 9 Starts 


im Southeast Asia 


America’s highways of the future may be 


paved with natural rubber from Southeast Asia. 
Today, test strips of natural rubber asphalt roads 
have been laid in seventeen states, the District of 
Columbia and several provinces in Canada. Rub- 
ber, added to the road surface, promises to make 
highways wear longer, hold their shape in winter 


news for the motorist — as well as the taxpayer 
trying to save money on road upkeep. On such 
new uses for natural rubber depend the well-being 
of millions of people in Southeast Asia, where 95% 
of the world’s natural rubber is grown. The United 
States is the world’s largest rubber user. This tie 
between East and West means much in the struggle 


and summer, and reduce skidding. This is good __ by free nations against Red aggression. 


RESEARCH IN THE EAST 

At the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya studies are made of the 
natural rubber powder used in rub- 
ber roads. This powder, mixed with 
the asphalt, promises to give a 
tougher, more resilient and longer 
wearing highway surface. 


RESEARCH IN THE WEST > 
New rubber road research labora- 
tory, opened by the Natural Rub- 
ber Bureau in Rosslyn, Virginia, and 
working closely with U.S. highway 
engineers, will do research on how 
to build better highways at less cost 
using rubber asphalt top surfacing. 


Write for FREE booklet “Stretching 
Highway Dollars with Rubber Roads” 


Natural Rubber Bureau 1631 K Srreet, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

















Work interruptions in metal industries 
are beginning to take a toll of indus- 
trial output. 

Steel mills were shut down beginning 
April 30, when about a half million 
steelworkers stayed home from their 
jobs. Earlier in April, some steel out- 
put had been lost when mills banked 
their furnaces in expectation of a 
strike. 

Industrial activity, measured by the 
Federal Reserve index, sank to about 
216 in April. That compares with 220 
in March and 222 in February. 

The blow to industrial activity is light 
when steel production is shut off for 
only a little while. Steel production 
itself amounts to only 7 per cent of 
total industrial output. Steel inven- 
tories usually tide steel consumers over 
strike periods in which only a com- 
paratively small amount of steel pro- 
duction is lost. 

Potential effect, however, is great if 
steel output is choked off for very long. 
Nearly 40 per cent of all industrial 
production is accounted for by the 
iron and steel, machinery and trans- 
portation-equipment industries. 

Steel inventories held by business re- 
cently were estimated by officials at 
about 16 million tons. If supplies were 
evenly balanced for the various kinds 
of steel, the inventory would be equal 
to more than two months’ produc- 
tion requirements. Some _ types of 
steel, however, are plentiful, while 
others are short. For example, there 
is plenty of sheet steel for autos and 
appliances, but a shortage of plate 
steel for machinery, pipe lines, rail- 
road equipment and the construction 
industry. 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR VARIATION 


——PLUS & MINUS , 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity-. 





The copper and aluminum outlook 


is also clouded by strike threats. Even 
now, output of important U. S.-owned 
copper mines in Chile is cut off by 
strikes. A wage dispute in the alumi- 
num industry will come to a head after 
a settlement is reached in steel. 


Need for metals is critical in some in- 


dustries, much less so in others. 





Installment Credit 
And Personal Income 
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After Taxes “~ 
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Construction activity, 


Source: FRB & Commerce Dept. 
© 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


now showing 
strength, will need large quantities of 
metals if potential strength is to be 
realized. Latest official estimates put 
1952 construction at more than 30 bil- 
lion dollars, a record high. The squeeze 
on home building and on commercial 
and community construction will be 
less severe than originally planned. It 
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will be more than offset by large gains 
in military and industrial construction, 

A drop in metals demand has taken 
place in the household-appliance jp. 
dustry. Appliance sales are in a slump, 
inventories have piled up. Manufac. 
turers of washing machines, refriger- 
ators, home freezers and _ television 
sets are cutting production and laying 
off workers. 

Manufacturers’ inventories show thes 
changes up to April 1: refrigerators, 
up 108 per cent from a year ago and 
10 per cent above January, 1952. 
home freezers, up 600 per cent from 
a year ago and 36 per cent above Jan. 
uary 1; electric ranges, up 208 per 
cent in a year and 16 since January |. 
Television sets mounted to 282,230 
on April 25, up 40 per cent in seven 
weeks, despite a drop of 25 per cent 
in production. 

Credit controls on installment sales, an 
obstacle to larger retail sales of appli- 
ances, furniture and autos, are likely 
to be eased soon by the Government. 
Inflation is not threatened by shor 
supplies or large demand for these 
goods. Installment debt is not burden- 
some to consumers. The total, as the 
top chart shows, is about as high as be- 
fore the war in relation to personal in- 
comes. Debt has stopped rising over 
the past year, while incomes have 
gone up. 

Department-store sales continue slow. 
Merchants, as a result, remain cav- 
tious in ordering merchandise. 

Business activity, despite soft spots, is 
strongly supported by defense spend-# 
ing and construction. This assures 4 
quick recovery of industrial output, 
even if it is cut for a while by strikes. 


INDICATORS * (weExLy 
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el @ lees 9p A new host in Detroit / 


a he CES 1. The “Book-Cadillac,”” famous to millions who visit the 


lump, world’s automotive headquarters, has now joined the Sheraton 
nufac- ~ a 

friger. 
Vision 2 
laying a es You have the assurance of the extra services that are yours 


family and is known as the Sheraton-Cadillac. Here’s 
what this change of name means to you: 


: wherever you see the Sheraton crest. Further, a million-dollar 

these program of improvement will make this fine hotel still finer. 
a iy te ss Here—as in Boston’s Sheraton Plaza, Baltimore’s Sheraton 

1959: Te roe © (Ut Belvedere, and New York’s Park Sheraton—you will find a warm 
from ae a welcome and a new concept of hotel living. Come soon. 
e Jan- j ; 
2 Sy F will make and confirm reservations. 
32,230 

seven 
r cent 


*Telefirm” service, compliments of your nearest Sheraton, 
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QUIZZING RANDALL 


Press Interrogates Steel Executive 
On His Speech Answering Truman 


Here, in question and answer form, is the 
steel industry's defense of its position in the 
dispute that led to Government seizure of the 
steel mills, and to a steel strike. 

Clarence B. Randall, president of Inland 


Q If negotiations started last November, what wage offers 
have the companies made prior to the report by the Wage 
Stabilization Board? 

What package of wage and fringe benefits would the Steel 
companies accept, assuming a price increase of $3 a ton? 

If the industry has not asked $12, what price increase is de- 
manded? 

Mr. Randall. I assume you fellows have the rest of the af- 
ternoon. I am glad to have a chance to say a word about the 
negotiations. 

In the first place, have you ever reflected upon the impres- 
sion which has rather subtly been put abroad in the land by 
the labor unions, that you do not bargain unless you offer 
money? Must we forever go on giving? Must we go on giving 
until there is nothing left to give? Does good faith depend 
upon always making a cash offer? 

Now actually the offer that our industry made at the begin- 
ning was the one that was in the best interests of the United 
States then and now. 

It was that we should forego the $3 price increase, rather 
naively announced by a gentleman the other day, to which 
we have been entitled for over 18 months, and which we 
have never asked for because we honestly wanted to resist 
inflation. We offered to go on not taking that to which we 
were entitled in consideration of statesmanship by the CIO to 
hold the line on wages. Had that been done, inflation would 
have been stopped cold in this country. 

In terms of the welfare of the United States, I submit that 
was bargaining in good faith. The only time, therefore, that 
the industry was confronted with making an offer, it seemed 
in a matter of conscience, was when these unbelievable rec- 
ommendations of the Wage Board had come down, com- 
pletely destroying stabilization. In light of that situation, 
stabilization was finished, through. Here they had given the 
Steelworkers under stabilization twice as much in one package 
as they had ever been able to obtain in free collective bargain- 
ing in the name of stabilization. 

Under those circumstances, and with crisis at hand, the 
industry made an offer of 12% cents per hour plus the fringes 
as recommended by the Board, aggregating a little over 5 
cents. 

Now take a square look at the price question. I speak be- 
cause I think I am here to answer questions, any question 
from the floor; I speak not for the industry, I speak not for 
my company. I speak only in giving one man’s opinion to ad- 
vance the general debate. I say that, in the light of all the 
circumstances that have happened, if 12% cents per hour plus 
those fringes were put into effect in the industry, the industry 
should accept and should receive $5.50 a ton price increase 
even though that would be less than compensatory and would 


98 


Steel, was quizzed after a speech at the Na- | 
tional Press Club in-Washingten. He is the in- 
dustry spokesman who replied on radio and 
television to President Truman’s announce- 
ment of the stee!-mill seizure. 


involve a very substantial degree of absorption by the com. f 
panies. ; 
Q Why did you impugn the honesty of the WSB on the as. | 
sertion that they were not in the pay of the unions? 
Since you are opposed to a tripartite WSB and since you [ 
object to members who have had experience with wages and | 
industry, do you feel that the members so disqualified would 7 
be competent in handling labor-management issues? : 
Mr. Randall. I thought somebody might ask me what 1% 
mean by discharging the political debt. It seems to be fair 
that I should say something on that charge. You heard me say 
I retract no single word. That is my platform. There are § 
certain things that you believe that you never take a photo- § 
graph of. Nobody ever took a picture of a man committing 
treason or sabotage. There are certain things that you infer 
from the circumstances. And I say it is a reasonable inference 
that this was a political deal and that the public members of f 
the- Board participated in it. I do not think that needs docu- 
mentation. I don’t think that the circumstances can be ex- 
plained on any other hypothesis, but I give you a few items of 
documentation. 

I ask you: Was it right for Mr. Feinsinger [Chairman, Wage 
Stabilization Board], just before this issue was shaping up, | 
when it obviously might come to his Board, to go to the annual 
convention of the Steelworkers and make a conciliatory ad-# 
dress in which he practically invited them to press hard for F 
higher wages? Ee 

I don’t think any member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, knowing that a rate case Was coming up, would go to 
the annual meeting of the stockholders and tell them that they § 
were entitled to higher rates. 

I suppose you have noticed, as we in steel certainly have 
noticed, the amazing parallelism in language between the 
speeches made by Mr. Murray [President, CIO Steelworkers § 
Union] and the President’s letter to Mr. Wilson [former Direc- § 
tor of Defense Mobilization] and the President’s speech on § 
television. It would be worth a little research. 

I wonder if you have contemplated the amazing unanimity 
of the action by the public members of this Board in the 
course of their deliberations. Now Mr. Truman, I believe, has 
appointed nine Justices to the Supreme Court or something | 
like that. At any rate, you might expect that men appointed 
by common parentage would have a common outlook on life. 

Five to four is a usual day in the Supreme Court, and six 
to three is a terrific majority. : 

The public members of this Board have never split once. § 
They have gone down the line, every man like every man, 00 | 
every decision; and since the walkout, when the boys put the 
pressure on this Board, like the convicts did on “Soapy” W ik 
liams the other day—pardon the expression—since the walkout 
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and the heat, there has not been a single important decision 
by this Board that wasn’t unanimous, labor and public against 
industry. 

Now would you not think that on the ordinary laws of 
mathematics, the laws of chance, industry could have been 
© right once? ; 

If you need any further documentation, I would like to 

| read this little item. It comes from the New York Times, a 
journal of no mean repute, in a town lying to the eastward of 
} Chicago. 

“Special Dispatch, Pittsburgh, March 27.” I can’t add or 
subtract fast, but that is just about two weeks before Harry 
seized. 

“David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the United 
Steelworkers of America-CIO, told a union convention today 
that the Steelworkers were in a particularly fortunate position 

| in their present wage dispute because they had a rather 
friendly gentleman in the White House. Mr. McDonald made 
it plain that the union did not expect President Truman to 
seek an 80-day injunction under the national emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, if the Steelworkers found it 
necessary to strike.” 
© COM- And Harry didn’t let them down. 
Q Is it true, as Philip Murray said here last week, that the 
the as- © steel companies have “union shop” contracts with other un- 
ions in the industry besides the Steelworkers? If so, why do 
ce you F) you object to the union shop in steel mills? 
es and Does Inland have union-shop agreements with any unions 
would |) and do you feel a secret ballot of the union members would 
' be favorable to a union shop? 
what 1) = Mr. Randall. We have a “union shop” in the coal mines 
be fait which John Steelman [Assistant to the President] rammed 
me say |} down our throats after the Government seized, and what ex- 
re at€ @ perience I have had with “union shop” in the coal mines 
photo- does not lead me to want to see it instituted anywhere else. 
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nitting  ] say one wrong does not make a right. 

a infer What was that other crack he made there? He asked about 
erence © the secret ballot of the Steelworkers. I am glad he asked that 
bers of BF one, too. s 

docu: That brings up the whole point. Now if it is freedom that 
be ex- & is at stake in the “union shop,” it is the right not to join, it is 
ems Of the same kind of right as the right to join. 

Wage » What has voting got to do about it? Does our Consti- 


tution contemplate that minority rights protected by the Con- 
ng mt > stitution shall be wiped out because other people vote about 
annua’ ® it? I don’t care what the vote of the men is. If there is one 


ry ad: single man working for us who does not want to join the 

ard for | won, the whole power of the American Government should 
C | be thrown around protecting him in that choice. 

; om © =Q Do you really expect the Supreme Court to rule that in 
* > 4 period of national emergency, such as this, the President 

at they | has no powers to maintain steel production? 

ean Would seizure authorized by Congress be acceptable to the 

a te steel companies? f ; 

ant Should the companies succeed in their efforts to have the 
Di courts declare the seizure illegal and the mills are returned 
re to them, would Icome th ing (balance inaudible) 

ech on , you welcome the ensuing (balance inaudible). 


» _ Mr. Randall. You have asked me what I think the Supreme 
Court will do. I have no idea. I do not want to speak in an 
in the undignified way. ‘ 
ve, has The President yesterday said this was like the purchase of 
ething Alaska. I had not supposed the purchase of Alaska was a 
ointed I precedent for taking away the private property of one million 
wn fife: people constituting the owners of the steel industry. I hadn't 
nd six | SUPposed there were any circumstances under the Constitu- 
» ‘on and without congressional action by which that could 
oat be done. I had always supposed that that old phrase that 
» comes down through Anglo-Saxon history, “due process of 


nimity 7 








an, on & ra 
wut the law, meant something other than an appearance on tele- 
” Wil § “Sion. Possibly the miracle of television may have to be 


Superimposed on the Constitution of the United States but I 
think that we should do it by constitutional amendment. 
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Q Since the Government is now your employer, why not 
let it pay wages and salaries? Why don’t the steel compa- 
nies simply stop signing checks? 

Mr. Randall. That is an easy solution. That brings back 
memories of Sewell Avery being carried out in his chair from 
Montgomery Ward. Sewell Avery did just that, and as you 
may know—I wonder if you do know—Montgomery Ward did 
not put up a dollar. The Government put up the dollars and 
you, you suckers, paid for it to the tune of 2 million bucks. 

Now speaking soberly to that for a moment, I am getting a 
bit steamed up here, there are reasons why I could not with 
a clear conscience do that. The steel business is not like a 
warehouse. We have facilities like coke ovens and blast fur- 
naces, which if not properly cared for would be destroyed. 
I was made chief executive officer in my company to preserve 
its properties, not to give it over to some lug who comes in 
wearing a uniform—I beg you pardon, sir—some representa- 
tive of Government who might never have seen a coke oven. 
I do not actually believe that, with a clear conscience, I can 
fail to protect the property of the company with its own funds 
and I think that the tradition of the sea applies and that I 
must go down with the ship. 

Q You asked how can collective bargaining ever again 
proceed normally in the steel industry? Yet was it not the 
industry which flatly refused to bargain last December, as 
Mr. Fairless [President, U.S. Steel Corp.] had indicated 
would be the case? 

Mr. Randall. Some friends of mine from the CIO are 
in this audience. I think I covered that point. Let me add 
one thing to it, though. 

I wonder if you know that the demands submitted by the 
Steelworkers were over 100 in number, and would have re- 
quired changes of over 100 parts of the existing contracts, and 
went to the full length of limiting management’s prerogative, 
exercising the veto on all management decisions of every kind? 

Do you know that no money demand was made by the 
Steelworkers actually until the 15th of December against a 
December 31st strike line? 

You talk about November. It was literally two weeks only 
for the consideration of the money demands before the end 
of the year, and many of the steel companies heard the money 
demands first as they sat in Cy Ching’s [Director, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service] memorable office. Now 
to say that the steel companies flatly refused to bargain is a 
“stop beating your wife” type of question. I say we bargained. 
I say we made the best offer for the United States when we 
said hold the line on prices and wages. 

Q Do you approve of the $15,000-a-year pensions for the 
presidents of steel companies and increases last year up 
to $46,000 and on what grounds? How do the salary in- 
creases in the last two years given to the top management 
of Inland Steel compare percentagewise with the increases 
recommended by the WSB for the Steelworkers? 

What are your straight-time hourly earnings and how much 
have they increased since Korea? 

Mr. Randall. I thought he would call for that one. This 
is the one I have been waiting for. 

Let there be no mystery about it whatever. My salary last 
year was $105,000. The preceding year it was $101,000. I 
have had no pay increase since May 1, 1950, when I had a 
$5,000-a-year increase. 

I had no increase whatsoever on Dec. 1, 1950, when the 
Steelworkers had 10 per cent. 

My estimated pension is $16,000. I wear a 15% collar and I 
prefer nightshirts to pajamas. 

Q Are you in favor of impeaching the President? 

What would you have done if you had been President? 

Would you accept the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion? 

Mr. Randall. Had I been President of the United States, 
I would have respected my oath of office, which was to defend 
the Constitution and execute the laws of the Congress. 
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MAJOR TREND in American life has been halted. The 

trend for 20 years has been toward governmental 
absolutism—toward confiscation of private property 
and the arbitrary and inequitable redistribution of 
wealth. And “wealth” includes the incomes of workers 
and managers as well as the assets and savings of in- 
dividuals and businesses. 

Judge Pine’s decision, characterizing as an “utter 
fallacy” the President’s claim that he possesses “in- 
herent powers” to seize the steel plants, clears the at- 
mosphere and preserves the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Constitution. 

If it were not for the dangerous drift toward usurpa- 
tion of power both by temporary majorities in Con- 
gress and temporary occupants of the White House, 
there would not have arisen the constitutional crisis 
which last week reached its climax. It may well be that 
the gradual decline and ultimate fall of our Constitu- 
tional Republic has been averted. 

The decision marks a milestone. It is a good begin- 
ning. It warns the Executive that there are limits to his 
powers. It puts on notice, too, the spokesmen of group 
interests who have sought, by stretching the “general 
welfare” clause of the Constitution or by the claim of 
“inherent powers,” to set up a system of government by 
special favor—a government of men and not of laws, a 
government of corrupting and corroding influences in 
which group bribery has been no less conspicuous than 
the bribery among various officials in the tax collecting 
agency of the Government. Where there is no check, 
there is abuse. Where there is abuse, power overreaches 
itself. 

The deterioration which sets in when any branch of 
the Government arrogates to itself unauthorized pow- 
ers has lasting effects. These are not erased immediately 
by the sensible and simple words of a courageous judge 
who reminds us of the faith of our fathers. The virus of 
absolutism and the infection of power aggrandizement 
are too deeply imbedded in the veins of our huge gov- 
ernmental body to be removed at once. 


It should be borne in mind that Judge Pine did 
not decide that the executive branch of the Government 
could not lawfully seize private property. This seizure 
method has been used several times before, but in every 
case with the authority of some provision of law which 
at least could justify an implication of constitutional 
power. What Judge Pine said was that our constitu- 
tional provisions themSelves are explicit, and that the 
so-called “implied powers” which have often been dis- 
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cussed in constitutional debates stem only from a 
specific provision of law or a specific provision of 
the Constitution itself, and never from such a gen- 
eralization as “inherent power.” The Supreme Court, if 
it doesn’t dispose of the case on a technicality and if it 
permits a decision on the fundamentals, must neces- 
sarily uphold Judge Pine’s action, because it is sound 
constitutionalism. 

Mr. Truman did seek, by publishing a letter to a 
citizen, to qualify what the spokesman for the Depart- 
ment of Justice had said in an impromptu remark 
about the Executive being “above the Constitution” 
and hence not subject to restraint by the courts. But the 
President did not withdraw or in any way repudiate the 
basic argument, which was that in an emergency he 
had the power to take whatever steps he thought best 
without consulting Congress. Certainly the Executive 
can act quickly in any real emergency, but he must not 
fail to ask at once, when Congress can be convened, for 
a ratification of what he has done. This Mr. Truman ap- 
parently hasn’t thought to be necessary. 

Mr. Truman has ordered 500,000 American boys to 
war in Korea during the last 22 months without asking 
for authorization or ratification by Congress—although 
the Constitution specifically says that Congress alone 
can declare war. It is evident that the legislative body 
itself has been to blame in failing to invoke its impeach- 
ment powers to compel the Executive to follow the 
Constitution. 


All groups in our economic life are strength- 
ened by the court decision in the steel case, but the 
workers of America are the main beneficiaries. Adher- 
ence to the Constitution means their rights in labor 
disputes will be equally protected against arbitrary and 
capricious action. Also, the American system will 
thrive on the vindication of constitutional principle. 
Business and individual planning can prosper and more 
jobs can be created and higher wages paid under a sys- 
tem in which the individual initiative and the savings 
of the individual are preserved against confiscation. 

To conserve the Constitution is more important than 
to mitigate the ephemeral consequences of a strike in 
any one industry. But, what is more important, collec- 
tive bargaining—cherished nowadays as a sacred right 
by labor unions—is stronger today than when Govern- 
ment began to interject its power unlawfully to coerce 
one side or the other, as it pleased, into makeshift set- 
tlements in labor controversies. 

A new era has begun in free America. 
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What brings 
customers 
back again? 


You know the answer. It’s something “extra” at a fair 
price. In a store, shopping convenience may be the 
extra. Or, patrons may be drawn by simple things 


like friendliness and trusted good taste. 


Customers for Otis escalators are the same way. 
Like shoppers in stores, they try to buy important 
things wisely, from sellers they trust. Certainly, verti- 
cal transportation is a major purchase. It can boost a 
store’s sales. Yet mistakes may cut traffic capacity, and 


they’re very costly to correct. 


Otis has solved many problems to make an esca- 
lator installation as painless as possible. Special fea- 
tures help craftsmen of different trades cooperate. 
This cuts installation time and cost. We interfere very 
little with shopping activities, and we get our work 


done promptly. 


Most important, an Otis customer can count on 
good performance, day after day, for years and dec- 
ades. The responsibility we assume always means 
an extra value for you. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Escalators * Passenger Elevators 
Freight Ei. vators * Electric Dumbwaiters 
Maintenance * Modernization 








We call him His Honor to remind us of our OTN 


At nome he’s a man much like the rest of us. He plays with 
his children, frowns over his bills, reads his newspaper, 
discusses the weather with the neighbors. 


But in the morning, when he goes to work, he puts on a 
plain black robe and becomes something bigger than 


> 


himself. 


There’s a touch of ceremony as he walks into the 
courtroom. “Please rise,” says the Clerk, in a formal kind 
of voice. “His Honor, the Judge .. = 


And we all stand for a moment in silence and respect, 
to remind His Honor and ourselves of what we expect from 
a man we've asked to wear the plain black robe of justice. 


Now his difficult work begins. People talk to him— 

arguers all; attackers and defenders, each believing that he 
alone is right. Feelings run high, voices are raised, tempers 
are lost, manners are forgotten—but not by the Judge. 

He is a soother of tempers, a referee among fighters, a cool 
guardian of the rules. He is the protector of both 

sides and the partisan of neither. Both sides hope 


to sway him, and hope even more that he cannot be swayed. 


What does he think about, sitting high and lonely at 

the bench? Is it only the law, or is. there something else? 
Maybe he remembers, with some deeper part of 

his mind, that all the laws written in his big books are 
different ways of saving one simple thing: We, the people, 
want fair play for every man. Maybe that is what 

keeps him strong and clear and calm while the angry 
argument swirls around him. 


“Your Honor” we call him. But it is our own honor we 
mean. We have woven into the plain black robe the ideals 
that make up the honor of an American—our devotion 

to what is rig and good, our determination to 

protect those who need our help. “Wear these every day,” 
we tell him. “Never let us forget them.” 


” 


is Honor, the Judge, 
says he. And we rise with a touch of ceremony 


The Clerk faces the courtroom. 


as our ideals walk slowly toward the tall oak bench. 
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